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Editorial 5 


Edueation Makes Economie Con- 
tribution to the Nation 


EDUCATION is an indispensable element of economic progress, affecting directly the 
basic factors of production, according to a recent report of the Educational Policies 
Commission, entitled “Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy,” 
from which I have taken the liberty to quote in this editorial. 

One factor is labor. Both in relative 
and absolute numbers, skilled workers are increasing and unskilled workers are de- 


Education prepares labor for better jobs. 


creasing as a result of long-time economic trends and technological changes. 
Another factor is our natural resources. ‘Through education we learn how to use 
and conserve natural resources. To the savage, coal is merely black rock; to the 
educated man it is heat, light, and power. The difference in viewpoint is a matter of 
education. 
A third factor is capital. 
to the processes of production and the development of capital. 
The knowledge required for mobilizing and man- 


Education has made possible the application of science 


{ fourth factor is management. 
aging vast human and natural resources calls for constantly expanding education. 

The task of providing the best quality and amount of education for maximal use 
of these factors of national economic efficiency is largely one for our schools. Free 
schooling is the right of every youth to the limit of his individual talents. Youth is 
growing up in a new world, and new kinds of education are needed—familiarity with 
machines, acquaintanceship with economic problems, and preparation as consumers. 
Changing occupational trends demand increased general, technical, and professional 
training, together with a flexibility of preparation that permits entrance into or trans- 
ference among any of several closely related vocations. 

Does education contribute to the economy of the Nation? Surely it does, not 
only to our nation but to all nations. The experience of the nations of the world 
indicates that countries which enjoy an advanced stage of economic development are 
those which have made extensive provisions for education. 

With appropriate modification in scope and content, education can maintain and 
greatly increase its economic value to the American people. Its continued support 
is an obligation of all citizens, not only in order that an economically stronger nation 
may result but that human values may constantly be enhanced. 


Prkn he sbtdaheater 


. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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“Some of the Ways” 


¥& X& %& In the twenty-seventh annual r 

port of the Secretary of Labor are 
the following 
from the report of the Chief-of the 
Children’s Bureau: ‘‘Between the time of the 
writing of the main body of this report and 
the preparation of recommendations, the long 
dreaded general war in Europe has become a 
Though we have profound faith that 


recommendations 





reality. 
the children of America will be 
terrors and tragedies of armed 
know that we must prepare them to live in a 
world that may uncertain for 
years. What, then, can we do to encourage 
the growth in their minds and hearts of the 
thoughts and the courage of free citizens as- 
sociated for the pursuit of common ends and 
the expression of common faith in the dignity 
and worth of man? The following 
of the ways in which we can serve childre 


spared the 


conflict, we 


be hard and 


are some 


in these times. 
‘1. We can save more lives, 
both. physical and 


prevent sick 
ness, and promote health, 
mental, among mothers and children, through 
the joint efforts of the Federal Government, 
the States, and local communities. The foun 
dation that has been laid under the Social 
Security Act will be strengthened this year, 
with moderate increases in appropriations 
authorized. We must not 

more comprehensive services which will in 


delay developing 
sure health supervision, medical and nursing 
care, and hospital care when needed, to all 
mothers in the entire maternity period and to 
all children, when adequate care is not avail 
able through family or other private resources 

“2. We can save more homes for children 
by further strengthening the program of aid 
to needy dependent children administered by 
the Social Security Board and by extending 
to new areas and to more children the services 
of experienced children’s workers who deal 
with situations in which the welfare of the 
child is threatened by adverse home condi- 
This recommendation involves further 
aid to dependent 


tions. 
amendments to title IV 
children) and title V, part 3 (child-welfaré 
service) of the Social Security Act. 

“3. We can destitution and 
suffering endured by children living in homes 
of poverty, by the maintenance and further 
development of sound policies of public hous 
ing, social insurance, public assistance, and 
work projects for the unemployed. 

“4. We can extend educational opportunity 
for children through Federal aid to the States 
for education and through improvement of 
State and local school administration 

“5. We can keep children under the age of 
16 years in school and provide proper safe- 
guards for the gainful employment of older 
children through completing of ratification of 
the child-labor amendment and strengthening 
National and State 
standards and administrative procedures 


lessen the 


legislative child-labor 


“6. We can strengthen Government serv- 
ices to children at all levels, Federal, State, 
and local, by 

a) Increased Federal appropriations for 
basic research and administrative studies. 

b) Improved organization. of child-health 
and child-welfare services. within State and 
local government departments. 

c) Establishment and improvement of 
personnel standards, with special emphasis on 
merit systems of appointment, and provision 
for professional and in-service training of staff 
members 
d) Coordination and strengthening of in- 
stitutional and community services to children. 

“7. We can insist that 


been set up and the services that. have 


the standards that 
have 
been developed at great human and financial 
hall not be of de- 


mands for cheap labor of young workers or 


cost s relaxed as a result 
costly savings in expenditures for children. 

“8. We can-utilize all the resources of Gov- 
effort, and of 
in the attainment of these goals. 


ernment,. of private public 
Op1InION, 

“9. We ourselves can live with bravery and 
that 


prepared for the responsibilities of citizenship 


act in the. conviction children can be 
in a democracy dedicated to the principles of 


freedom and equal justice for all.’’ 


* 


Joins Higher Education Staff 


A new position, senior specialist in the train- 
ing of school administrators, has. been estab- 
lished in the United States Office of Education 
in the Higher Education. The 
position has been filled by the appointment of 
John Lund 

Dr. Lund received his undergraduate train- 


Division of 


ing at Clark University and holds a master’s 
degree in school administration from Columbia 
University In 1938 he 
doctorate from Yale University in the field of 


was granted his 
teacher education. 


Following several years of 


experience as 


teacher and principal in elementary § and 
secondary schools he served for 16 years as 
superintendent of schools in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts communities. 

Recently. Dr. Lund has 
with the education-recreation program of the 
Work Projects Administration, first as Stat 


director of the program 


been associated 


n. Connecticut, later 


as regional supervisor in. New England, and 
lately as specialist in personnel training for the 
headquarters agency at Washington. 

It will be the purpose of the Office of Edu- 
the establishment of this 


new position to assist in every possible way 


eation .through 
in studying problems related to the general 
field of training for all types of administrative 
and supervisory positions 





John Lund. 


Through studies in cooperation with insti- 
tutions and agencies concerned with various 
aspects of professional] training for educational 
leadership, it is probable that the following 
areas will receive early consideration: 


Training for leadership in vocational edu- 
cation as a part of the training program for 
general educational administrators; 

The leadership implication for the adminis- 
trator growing out of the more comprehensive 
type of education program increasingly de- 
manded by youth 14 to 20 years of age; 

The school administrator’s part in the devel- 
opment of more effective education for citizen- 
ship in our schools 

The development of provisions for interne- 
ship or practical experience as an essential 
feature in training programs for school admin- 
istrators ; 

Possibilities of bringing school board mem- 
bers into a more active relationship with the 
problem of training school administrators. 
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AMERICAN Home FE-conomics ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 23 

AMERICAN MEDICAT 
N. Y., June 10-14 

AMERICAN OSTEOPATHI( 
Louis, Mo., June C4—-Z£8 

ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OF 
Louis, Mo., June 26-28. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS 

MEN. Albuque que, N. 


New York, 


Assoc [TATION 
Assor IATION. St 
OSTEOPATHY. 


aND AD- 

VISERS OF Mer., 
June 20-22. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEER- 
ING EDUCATION Berkeley, — Calif., June 

24-28, 
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“inanecial Support of Publie Libraries 


by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service Division 





distributor of 
e printe d word, the public library, 


As a collector and 
th 


when ade quately supported, can be 


SOURCE OF INCOME FOR OPERATING EXPENSES 
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400 Public Libraries 270 Public Libraries 
i 4 


an active educational force in the 


be] n 
Cities and Towns of Various Sizes Cities and Towne under 4,000 Population 


community Serving all ages and classes, it 
provides reading material on current economic 
and social questions, on vocational problems, 


and on the arts and sciences: it encourages 
and supplies cultural and inspirational reading. 
Since the extent and quality of these services 
are conditioned considerably by the amount 
of available financial support, it may be of 
| interest to note some facts about annual public 
library income, as reported to the United 
States Office of Education for 1938-39. Al- 
though final figures cannot be given because 
about 20 percent of the libraries have not yet 
sent in their returns, nevertheless a random 
sampling of the reports received does afford 


} apreliminary view of the situation. 











Composition of Sample Figure 1. Figure 2. 
Legen 
Thi } . Local taxation School board contracts 
insti- s sf le is co se pt 
Phi samp] ce mpo ed of 400 municipal ete tones Sica tanta 
Various public libraries offering free service to the State aid "| Miscellaneous money ie 


ational 


lowing To ake } rr ; —, »j 
n ) make up the group, 68 percent of the in- ; Fee ; 
“gee Ps Fe ship or school district. On the basis of the 1.8 percent of the total revenue in contrast to 
stitutions were selected from communities : : — . ° 
: population served, the. per capita amount 87.7 percent coming from public tax money. 
il edu- with less than 4,000 population; 16 percent ‘ :  - : - 
meal , lat wot £000 and 9.999: 9 from local taxation is 63.7 cents. Only Some explanation perhaps should be made 
: LOT irom populations pe een 9 and Y,99y; & . . « . : . . . 
’ alli Siete 10.000 a relatively small aniounts, 0.9 and.0.2 percent regarding the items included in miscellaneous 
percen rom populations be een ant : : ; 5 = 
Iminis- eo : nae Pay respectively, are derived from the larger units funds. Under “Book fines, ete.” are entered 
enaive 29,999; and 7 percent from cities with popula- a, . 
lensive } é a : of taxation such as the county and the State. the receipts from charges on overdue books, 
‘ly de- tions of 30,000 and above. These proportions ee : : 205 
: rt A similarly small amount of revenue, 0.2 per- for reserving books, for lost cards, and similar 
correspond to those given for the distribution . : 
devel- ; 7" 7 ; cent, is received from school boards as pay- services. It should be noted, however, that 
of public libraries in the Advisory Committee on , : 
itizen- ' , ; ment for services rendered under contract. these receipts are included only if the library 
| Education Staff Study No. 11. It should be : : 
: itself retains the money and does not have to 
iterne- mentioned also that all sections of the country ’ F , ac» 4 
Source of income for operating expenses turn it back to the city treasury. Book rentals 
sentia: are represented in the sample, the number of : : ; Ray, : ‘a 
\dmin- age [Based on returns from 400 yublic libraries—Population comprise the receipts from the so-called “du- 
libraries included varying roughly as the num- served: 13,051,403] ma ; . 
a eee plicate pay collections’? which many public li- 
mem- ber of libraries in the respective sections. Tate: 
braries maintain in order to meet the demand 
th the In order to make the sample as homogene- Per- : . 
; : Amount | cent of for current popular books without expending 
ITS. ous as possible, county libraries; that is, those total , , ; 
; appropriated funds. In the sample of 400 libra- 
, Set up expressly to serve the county as a . 
: é, ries, book fines account for 4.7 percent of the 
whole or a considerable portion of it, are Public funds , : 
, Local taxation $8, 320, 892 86. 6 total income; book rentals for 1.6 percent. 
excluded Furthermore, funds received by Ceamnty toamiiens 89° 753 "9 
the libraries from Federal emergency projects re ~~ 7 oan 2 
a. a school-board contrac 20, 466 2 ’ . . . 
i mak thee inciaded Phe returns cover petunia feast Source of income for operating expenses 
a eg 3 + aa : Investment income 412, 479 4.3 
the fiscal years ending during the period July Gitts of mone} | 37 980) . [Bs sed on returns from 30 public libraries in cities with popu- 
, 1, 1988, to June 30, 1939, a spread neces- Miscellaneous money ‘alah 4 lations 30,000 and over—Population served: 11,495,074! 
ATION : : Book fines, ete 455, 664 4.7 
sitated by the fact that there is no uniformity Book rentals 149, 325 1.6 
] . : : a ] her 99, 133 1.0 we 
In the closing dates of yublie library fiscal bat Percent 
Vs i g dé } ar) 1SCi : Amount of total 
years. Total 9, 602, 035 100. 0 “ 
St Reports from 400 Public funds 
Loca] taxation $7, 601, 727 87.4 
”" Endowment County taxation 41,650 .4 
Si rhe following table shows the amount and State aid 9, 199 J 
. : : . . , . . Schoo] board contract 16, 610 2 
source of annual income received by 400 public It would appear that public libraries in the Private funds 
: : ' stment income 330, ¢ $ 
p Ap-} libraries, selected as a sample of the libraries country as a whole are not heavily endowed ptt pee — 10 4 1 
Ver. in the countrv as a whole. for the sample shows that only 4.3 percent of —— 7 money’ an. es “7 
; . ; : . : ook fines, ete : 
From the foregoing, several facts may be their total revenue can be credited to income Book rentals 136, 62% 17 
; ee . , +: ; 93, 32 5 
NEER- noted as significant. One is that 86.6 percent from investments. Gifts of money for operat- Other _—«- aes A. 
June of the total income is derived from taxation ing expenses comprise 0.5 percent of the total. Total 8, 657,802 100.0 
of the local unit, such as a city, town, town- In other words, private funds account for only 
e 1940 } olume 25. Number 9 259 


residents of their respective communities. 




































If the sample is broken down into various 
population groups, some interesting contrasts 
are seen. The following table considers the 
annual income for only the public libraries 
cities with populations of 30,000 and over 

An examination of this tabl 
local taxation forms the preponderant source 
of income for libraries in this group, only 0.5 
percent coming from 
State aid. On a per capita basis, the amount 
raised by local taxation for library purposes 
is 66.2 cents. 


shows that 


county taxation and 


Investment Income 


Investment income accounts for 3.9 per- 
cent of the total; donations of money for 
operating expenses, 0.1 Direct 
charges to library patrons, 
fines and book rental fees, bring in 4.7 
cent and 1.7 percent, respectively. 
After the consideration of the 
libraries in the large-sized city group, it may 
be well by way of contrast to turn attention 
to the annual income of public libraries in 


percent. 
such as book 


per- 


publie 


communities under 4,000 in populatior 
Although library operation this latter 
group of towns is generally marked. with 


laudable civic effort, writers on administratio1 
usually set 4,000 as the minimum population 
capable of supporting adequate public library 
service. Since 68 percent of our public libraries 
fall within this group, it is believed that the 
following table, to which a column of averages 
has been added, should be of especial interest 


Source of income for operating expenses 


{Based on returns from 270 public libraries serving popula 
tions under 4,000—Population served: 510,593 





Public funds: 
Local taxation $222, 452 1.4 $s 
County taxation 15, 92 5.1 
State aid 4, 254 1.4 
School board contract 50K é 

Private funds: 

Investment income 877 10.3 5 
Gifts of money ) { 

Miscellaneous money: 

Book fines, ete 2, 84 4.1 19 
Book rentals 5, 642 2 
Other ; 


Total___. 311, 1 100. ¢ 52 





Local Taxation 


Just as in the case of the preceding groups, 
local taxation supplies the major portion of the 
annual income. However, it is not as great a 
percentage as those for the same item in the 
preceding tables, 71.4 percent as contrasted 
with 86.6 and 87.4. On the per capita basis, 
the amount is 43.5 cents against 63.7 and 66.2 
As regards public funds derived from other 
than local taxation, this group receives 6.5 
percent instead of the 0.5 percent noted for 
the large population group. 

The proportion of money contributions for 
operating expenses is greater than that in the 


] 


large population group. Cake sales, tag days 


dances, and other benefits appear frequently 
source of income for the 


library. It 


as an important 


maintenance of the is possibly 


worth noting that of the total revenues, the 


proportion arising from book fines and book 
rentals remains comparatively constant in al! 
groups 

According to the figures from this group of 


270 libraries, the average annual amount of 


total income per institution is $1,152, not very 
much from which to provide the necessary 
basic collection of books, to pay for any 
trained library service, and to meet other 
expenses. The average amount provided 


by the locality itself is $824, a sum supple- 


mented by an average of $74 from taxes other 
1 


local. 


than 
Graphic Contrasts 


Figures 1 and 2 offer some graphic contrasts 
income sources of these smaller 


those of the 


between the 


libraries and libraries in the 
country as a whole. 

In the following table, the figures for the 
libraries in the 4,000—9,999 population group 


are considered 


Source. of income jor operating expenses 


Based on returns from 64 public libraries in.cities with pop- 





ulations from 4,000-9,999—-Population served: 439,608 
Percent 
Amount of total 
} IDI inds 
Loca] taxation $198, 632 73. 2 
County taxation 3, 548 
State ald 1, 110 4 
School-board contract 2 356 ) 
Private fund 
Investment income 59, 360 14 
Gifts of money 7,914 2.9 
Miscellaneous money 
Book fines, ete 11, 196 4.2 
Book rentals 3, 002 1.5 
Other 2, 203 8 
I ‘ 271, 32 Lin 





This portion of the sample shows that the 


amount derived from loca] taxation is 73.2 


of the total income as compared with 


percent 


that of 87.4 percent for the libraries in the 


largest population group. As: based on the 
population served by these 64 public libraries, 
the per capita amount from local taxation is 
According to the figures, the State 


aid amounts to 0.4 percent of the total revenue 


15 cents 


as contrasted with 0.1 percent in the group of 
largest cities. 

It might also be pointed out that the income 
from investment, endowments, etc. comprises 
14.5 the aggregate. The 
which book fines and book rentals respectively 


percent of share 
contribute to the whole income does not vary 
much from that noted in the group of largest 
cities 

Derived figures from the above table show 
that the average amount of annual income per 
library is $4,239; the average annual amount 
from local taxation $3;103; and average in- 


come from investment $615. These figures 
form interesting contrasts with the corres- 


ponding ones in the groups with populations 
under 4,000. 


The figures presented Oh p iblic-library in- 
come are based on a sample of the institutions 
included in a study 
Office of 

holdings, personnel, financial si 
penditures for 1938-39 


now in progress at the 
Education, on library service, book 
ipport, and ex. 
Chis samiple and the 
various break-downs of it indicate that loa) 


taxation furnishes the 


public library with by 


far the greatest part of its income. The pro- 


however, is not as great for the 


ities as it is for 


portion, 
libraries in the smaller commun 
the ones in the larger places In the case of 
the former, county support, State aid, and 
private money play a slightly 
than with the latter. 

the standpoint of 
of State aid 
Even 
count for any appreciable part of the total 


greater role 
From percentages the 
amount to libraries is still very 


small. county support does not ac- 


may be well to remember 
cludes the 


income, although it 


that the sample ex strictly county 


libraries. ‘The amounts received from school] 


boards in payment for services rendered under 


contract by public libraries is also an exceed- 


ingly small percent of the total revenue. 
Income from private sources does not loom 


large as a percentage of the total revenue, 


except perhaps for the libraries in the small 


In the case of the libraries for 


communities. 


the country as a whole, it is 4.8 percent; for 


libraries in the largest population group, 4 


percent; for the 10,000—29,999 group (table 
not presented here), 4.6 percent However, 
for the 4,000—9,999 group, investment income 
and money donations form 17.4 percent of the 


total revenue and for the group below 4,000, 


14.6 percent. 
According to the figures obtained from the 


rentals form 


sampling, book fines and 


approximately 6 percent of the total library 


income. It seems evident, therefore, that 
such charges to library patrons are constitut- 


ing only a minor part of library revenue. 
For the portion of the 
libraries in communities with 

than 4,000, the av 
9 


per institution is $1,152 and the 


sample representing 
populations less 
erage amount of total annual 


income 


amount raised by local taxation is 


average 
$824. 
in the United States fal 


group, these figures are possibly 


Since 68 percent of all public libraries 


S 


thin this populatior 
worth special 
consideration 

Until the 
percent of the 6,500 p 
is hoped that the data 


returns from the remaining 20 


iblic libraries make 
possible a full report, it 
derived from the some indi- 
cation of the amount and 


available to public libraries 


sampie may give 
source of income 
meeting their 


4 


educational responsibilities 


* 
On This Month’s Cover 


cover is the 
Congress. 
1,000: readers at 4 


ScHoout LIFeE’s 


Pictured on 


reading room of the Library of 
This room accommodates 
time. Its 


paintings, mosaics, 


walls are adorned by numerous 


and inscriptions. 
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Dental Centenary Celebration 


by Llovd E. Blauch. Consultant in Inter-American Educational Relations 


1840). the 
chartered 


dred years ago 
Mary land 
tal school in the world 

Dental 


first national 


ek Ore 
—_ leg iture of 
the first der 

‘>] 


llege of 


pi the Baltimore 


Surgers In. the ame yeal the 


association of dentists—the American Society 
of Dental Surgeons was organized, and 1 
vear earlier (1839) the first journal of dentist 
ryv—the American Journal of Dental Science 

vas founded Che years 1839 and 1840 were, 


therefore, m OSts In the evolution of one of 


the leading professions, for then were 
aid three fe lation stones, a triad upon 
hich rests rofessional structure today 
In comme ration of these events, and 
more particular the founding of the first 
lental schoo ere was held in Baltimore, 


Md., on March 18, 19, and 20, 1940, the dental 


eentenary celebratiol On this occasion the 
lental profes refreshed its memory of its 
past history, 1 k stock of its present status, 
and projected itself into the future so far as 
that was possible The celebration had two 
ain objective First, to acquaint the mem- 
ers of the profession with the developm«e nt 
f American dentistry, and second, to inform 


the public as t hat is the service of dentistry 


to mankind 


Six Features 


The celebrat had six principal features; 


General sess sectional meetings, a pag- 


eant, visual education, historical exhibits, and 


commercial exhibits 

The three general sessions, which dealt with 
matters of interest to all dentists and dental 
educators, were held in the forenoons. At 


dent William Mather Lewis, 
discussed A Century of 
another Dr. 
United 
Health Service, read a paper on 
Health The third 


was an academic convocation 


ne of them Pre < 
f Lafavetie College, 


Education, and at 
Parral 
States Public 


Dentist ry as a 


Science and 
Thomas Surgeon General, 
Service. 
general sessio1 
of the University of Maryland at which Dean 
J. Ben Robinson, of the Dental School, Uni 
versity of Maryland, presented a paper on the 
Significance of the Centennial Celebration and 
President Raymond A. Kent, of the University 
of Louisville, gave an address on the subject 
The Relation of Dental Education to the 
l Program. At the 
honorary deg were conferred as follows: 
Raymond A. Kent, president of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, doctor of laws; Harvey J. 
Burkhart, director of the Rochester Dental 
loctor of Arthur H. 
Merritt, president of the American Dental 
Association, doctor of science; and William J. 


niversit\ convocation 


rees 


Dispensary, science; 


In 1923 the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery was 


f Dentistry of the University of 
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professor of biochemistry, Columbia 
University, and author of Dental Education 


in the United States and Canada, doctor of 


Gies, 


science, 

The 19 section meetings were held in the 
afternoons and 57 papers were read, which 
dealt with the various aspects of dentistry. 


Dramatic Cavalcade 


Dental history was portrayed on two even- 
ings in a pageant, Wilderness, a dramatic 
cavalcade especially prepared for the occasion. 
The 38 historical exhibits prepared by 23 
dental schools and several dental associations 
also depicted various. aspects of the evolution 


The original building of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, the first dental college. 


of the 


members. 


profession and the training of its 
An outstanding feature of the centenary 
extensive visual education program 
consisting of the showing of numerous motion 
pictures from the dental schools illustrating 
many features of dentistry and dental educa- 
tion. 

Finally the commercial exhibits of dental 
instruments and materials, dental office equip- 
ment, dental books, and dental laboratories, in 
which 127 sirms took part, illustrated the large 
investment in the business aspects of the 
services rendered by dentistry. 


was an 


(Concluded on page 271) 











A Technique for School Visiting 


* *x * No two people see exactly the sam« 
thing when observing in a class 
room. And no two people obser 

ing the same class 
values of children’s learning e» 
same way. For this reason ar 
ideas among people having 
brings new light to common problems and 
affords a 





interpret the 
periences in the 
exchange 
milar interests 


valuable ty to élarif 


opport 
educational principles. 

With this in mind staff 
United States Office of Education hay 
special interest at the elementary school le) 
invited a group of public school 
to join them for a 2-day school visiting pro 


supervisors 


gram following the midwinter meeting of the 
school administrators conventio1 it St 
Louis, Mo. 

Six supervisors represent different part 
of the country from California to Maryland 
and coming from cities of var 


size accepted the invitation to join the visiting 
group. ‘These persons carry superviso! 
sponsibilities as follows: On¢ a ¢ t 
school system; one as assistant iperint¢ t 
of elementary education; one as an assistant 


director of elementary education: one as a 
general supervisor in a small city; one as a 
primary supervisor and another as an inte 
mediate supervisor in large city. systems 
Schools Selected 
Avrangements for the school visits. wer 
made by a staff member of a local universit 
who also supervises primary grades in certa 
schools of St. Louis County In conference 
with 
schools were selected for the 


superintendents and principals two 
visits one in 
each of two school systems in the county 
Plans had originally called for a visit to a 
third school in a rural community. But since 
only 2 days were available, the 
spend a full day in each 
selected kept the time needed for travel at a 
mipimum, gave more opportunity to becom« 
well acquainted with the 
and allowed sufficient time for discussion 


decision to 


f the two buildings 


ndividual schools 


Major Problems as Guide 


Although all phases of the school program 
could offer profitable observation experiences, 
the following major problems were given as a 
guide for the supervisor and principals who set 
up the plans fer observation 

Practical application of the ideas of demo 
racy in education as shown in teacher-pupil 
planning, group and individual work, and 
evaluation of results. 

Continuity from age level to age level in the 
guidance of children in all types of activity 
and in individual development 

Continuity in English or social studies from 
age level to age level as these fields contribute 
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development throughout the 


school program 


to ch ldren’s 


Continuity Through Social Studies 


Final plans for the first day of visiting cen- 
ipon continuity in the school program 
For the 


second day the program focused upon coh- 


through the social studies. 


as seel 
tinuitv as seen through English experiences 
Program schedules and brief descriptive mate- 
rial of the 


vere provided for the visitors. 


school activities then under way 


The social studies sequence began in the 
first grade with. activities centered in ‘“‘the 
home,” followed in the second grade with a 
study. of the local. post office as part of ‘four 
community,” and in the third grade reports 
of recent excursions in a study of how “our 
community expands.” Fourth-grade children 
were studying ‘*Pioneers of Missouri’ through 
experiences related to the provision of food, 
clothing, and shelter. In the sixth grade, com- 
mittee reports were given on reading that had 
been done on “the background for some of 


our customs” as part of a large study— ‘social 
and economic - backgrounds of: living’; and 
venth grade, aided by the music depart- 


the sey 


nent, dramatized in assembly ‘Adventuring 


With Tom Sawyer on the Mississippi,” a cul- 
minating activity based upon a study of inter- 
ests, needs, and culture of people living in the 


Mississippi River Valley. 
Language Development 


For the second day, the program emphasiz- 
began with an 
program conducted by the fifth 
and sixth grades on the subject of safety with 


ing language development 


assembly 


dramatizations, original rhymes, and a town 
meeting in which representatives of several] 
Experiences which fol- 
included 


classes participated. 


lowed in other classes plans for 


making toys in the first grade with appraisals 
of work in progress; planning a culminating 
activity for a Mexican unit in the third grade; 
conducting a citizenship club meeting in the 
fourth grade; and group reporting in the sixth 
grade on problems of the life of early Americar 
settlers. Teacher-pupil planning and evalua- 
tion were evident in all these activities. 


Conferences Held 
Lunch, prepared in the school cafeterias, 
was served by upper grade pupils in both 
schools. Visitors then observed class work 
and conferred with building principals and 
staff members, including the research director, 
speech teachers, coaching teachers, and visiting 
teachers. At 2:30 staff and visitors met for 
achievements 
Each brought to bear upon the discussion the 


discussion of problems and 





j 
wealth of his or her experience in curriculum 
building, in developing. close relationshiy 
between school and community, in studying 
home and schovl influences ipon children’s 
behavior, and in noting relationships of 
emotional stabilitv, security and self-reliance 
to growth in social adjustments and in skills 
Interest focused upon individual children 
whose behavior or work attracted the visitors’ 
attention and ideas were exchanged as in gq } 
staff . discussio Each visitor apparently 
was seeing his or her home situation in. terms 


of the day ’s experiences and of the reactions 


from other supervisors and group members, 
A perspective the s ipervisors’ home 
problems and a return of. office workers t 


first-hand contact Wit! cl ldren, brought.) 


vitality to discussions of such problems as 


curriculum building, needed services for th 


guidance of pupils’ behavior, teacher-super- 
visor cooperation, pupil placement, grade’ 
organization, school progress without failures, 
and the practical possibility of eliminating 
grade lines and formal promotions. Ther 
was also a resulting eagerness to get back 


home and talk the visits over with coworkers 


1 Few Suggestions 


This experience makes the staff members of 
the Office of Education who participated in 
the visits feel that observations organized o1 


this plan can be highly valuable when coop-j 


erating groups siinilar to those in St.. Louis 
County can be secured. The plan of organi- 
zation used as an experiment might. be 
serviceable to other groups. A few sugges-? 
tions may contribute to the success of such a 
venture: 

1. Keep the group small, informal, and} 
homogeneous from the standpoint of central 


interest—for example, supervision, adminis 
tration, ete. 

2. Concentrate observations in not mor 
than one school a day. 

3. Use at least 2 days for observation, sine 
1 day is needed as a warming-up period fora 
group that has not previously worked together 
1. Make 


that will provide a background of information | 


available in advance, materials 
concerning children, staff, and community. 

5. Select an educational principle, such a 
continuity, rather than a subject field, as the 
, . ; 
[Through such -4 


basis for observatior 


principle all the work of the school will be 
brought into the picture. 


6. Make a generous time allowance for the} 
doubtless the 


group-visiting 


discussion periods which are 


most valuable part of the 
experience. 

MackInToss ? 
DavIs 


Heven K. 
Mary DABNEY 
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Plans for School Finance 


Financing the Public Schools in ‘Texas 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


nteresting and 


eatures Il! the develop- 
and provisions for school 
i the largest of the 48 


some 


* 


if 


States " ompared with the other 
States, ie xas is ranked high for many years 
with respect to the percentage of funds from 
State-wide rees for the publie schools 
Neverthe it State increased by more 
than. 80 percent the amount of funds it pro- 
led for | chools during the 12-year 
p riod fror 126 to 1938 In the former 
ear $40,613,758 came from local. and county 
sources and $23,593,943 from the State. In 
1938, the « onding amounts were $41,- 
614.457 ai $43,424,186 Thus we see that 
he State pi led 36 percent of the funds 
sed by the ce schools in 1926 as compared 
approxi te 51 percent in 1938 
O g tot ict that Texas was an inde- 
endent at efore entering the I nion, the 
iblic doma n that State has always be- 
ged to ti! State government and not to 
e Feder 1 ernment, as most of it has ir 
the other Stat admitted since the founding 


United States Government 


Permanent County Public-School Funds 


Grants f the public domain in Texas had 
been made for public education by the con- 
gress of the Republic before Texas joined the 
Union. Legislation was enacted in 1839-and 
the following year granting four leagues of 
land to each county of the Republic for pub- 
lie ‘schools These grants resulted in the 
establishment of permanent county school 


funds in a imber of counties. 


Nearly 100 


counties of the State have maintained them 
the present time. These permanent 
county school funds at present amount to 


$11,000,000 in 


oducing lands. 


addition to 
Their annual 
having them 
to $4 per census child. 


ipproximat 
s0me 


income 


} 


vield varies among the counties 


from 40 cents 


Constitutional Provisions 


Legislat State, 
certain 


treasury eventuated in the 


after Texas became a 


setting aside the accumulation of 
funds in the State 
establishment of a permanent State fund for 
the benefit of the This fund 
sed, largely from the proceeds of the 
ich were granted to it by State 
from. the State’s 
more than $56,000,000. 
The income from this fund, one of the largest 
in the country, and from the 600,000 acres of 


p iblie-se] 00 


public schools. 
has increa 
sale of lands wl 
constitutional 

publie 


proy isions 


domail , 


und remaining unsold amounted 


Volume 25. 


Vumber 9 


to $3,199,158.80, or about $2 per census child 
1937-38. 


annual income 


in the State for the school year 

In addition to allocating the 
from the permanent 
lands to the 


school fund and school 
public State 
tution provides in article VII, section 3, regard- 
State-wide 


schools, the consti- 


ing the raising of revenues from 
sources for these schools as follows: 

“OQne-fourth of the revenue derived from the 
State occupation taxes and a poll tax of one 
inhabitant of the State 
21 and 60 years shall be 


$1) dollar on every 
between the ages of 
set apart annually for the benefit of the public 
free schools thereto there 


shall be 
valorem State 


addition 
collected 
tax of such an amount not to 
(S100 


as with the available school 


and in 


levied and an annual ad 


exceed 35 cents on the one hundred 
dollars valuation, 
fund from all other 


sufficient to maintain and support the public 


arising sources will be 


schools of this State for a period of not less 
than 6 months in each year. - 


Legislative Provisions 


In addition to the incomes provided. by the 
constitution for the public schools, that docu- 
ment authorizes the. State legislature to pro- 
vide other State-wide 
for them Accordingly, the 
legislature has provided for allocating some or 
all of the proceeds of a number of State taxes 
to the public number of 


incomes from sources 


when necessary: 


schools and for a 
vears it 
State’s general 
aid. The 
sources from which revenues for the public 


has made appropriations from the 
supplementary 
various 


revenues aS 
following indicates the 
including balance from 
preceding year, for the year 1937-38 and the 


schools were derived, 


amounts from each source: ! 


Federal Government (for vocational and -re- 
habilitation education and the education of 
crippled children $1, 248, G88. 99 


State revenues 


Balance at beginning of year 4, 138, 521. 83 
Permanent school funds and lands 3, 199, 158. 80 
Ad valorem tax 2, 910, 256. 90 
Poll tax 1, 043, 309. 98 
Chain store tax 408, 271. 54 
Gross receipts taxes 10, 111, 386. 43 
Occupation tax 960, 459. 36 
Cigarette tax 2, 251, 810. 06 
Note stamp tax 96, 550. 90 
Motor fuel tax : 10, 535, 358. 85 
Other receipts : 1, 460, 846. 79 
A ppropriations from general fund 6, 218, 255. 00 


County revenues 
Income from permanent funds and lands 614, 457. 00 
Local revenues 


General property taxes chiefly 41, 000, 000. 00 


! Data supplied by Myrtle Tanner, assistant superintend- 
ent in information and statistics, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Austin, Tex 


By a number of. special legislative acts 
county-wide genera! property taxes for school 
in counties having 


Informa- 


purposes may be voted 
populations within specified limits. 
tion showing the extent or proceeds of such 
taxes is not at hand. However, the income 
for the year from county permanent school 
funds is indicated in the preceding tabulation. 

The constitution authorizes the legislature 
to: provide for local school taxes but limits 
without special legislation the annual maxi- 
mum rate to 10 mills on the doilar of assessed 
valuation legislation has been 


general 


Accordingly, 


enacted providing for local school 
property taxes and fixing maximum rates for 
districts - of types. The pro- 
such taxes for the 1937-38 


amounted to $41,000,000. 


school various 


ceeds of year 


ipportionment of State School Moneys 


State moneys for annual distribution to the 
schools are placed in two funds. One of these 
“Available School Fund” 
and is used for general aid. The other 
‘}qualization or Rural Aid Fund.” 
General aid.—All revenues raised annually 
by the State for the public schools except legis- 


is designated the 
is the 


lative appropriations from its general fund are 
placed in a fund designated the “Available 
School Fund.” The major portion of this fund 
is used as general aid for the public schools of 
the State and is apportioned to independent 
school districts and to counties for their com- 
school census 


mon-sechool districts on the 


basis. However, the State board of education 
is authorized to set aside from this fund, before 
the foregoing apportionment is made, sufficient 
amounts for the following purposes: The pur- 
chase of textbooks and for certain expenses of 
the office of the State board of education. 

Che State board of education is authorized 
to set aside and administer an amount from 
the proceeds of the State-wide ad vaiorem tax 
one source of the general “available 
fund) each year sufficient to purchase and dis- 
tribute the necessary school books for the 
pupils of the State. For the year 1937-38, 
$2,000,000 was placed in the free textbook 
fund. Of the remainder $3,783 was used by 
the State board of education for office expenses 
and $34,361,797 was apportioned to counties 
and independent school districts on the basis 


school 


of $22 per scholastic in each such unit. 

The law requires that State funds apper- 
tioned to the counties and independent schoo) 
districts on the school census basis shall be 
used exclusively for the payment of teachers’ 
and superintendents’ salaries, fees for taking 
the scholastic census, and interest on short- 








term borrowings to pay such salaries. The 
law specifies the amounts of salaries to be 
paid county superintendents from the State 
funds. 

Equalization and special aids. 
been provided by the State government o 
Texas since 1915 for the purpose of aiding 
financially weak school districts. The amount 
of $5,500,000 for this purpose was authorized 
in the reguJar appropriation act in 1937 for 


Funds have 


each year of the biennium ended August 31 
1939. Supplementary appropriations were 
made later. The additional amount au 


thorized for 1937-38 was $718,255. However, 
of the total amount appropriated for that 
vear, $302,787 was allotted in: the law for 
certain expenses of State school administra 
supervision. The “equalization 
1937, specified that the 


tion and 
law, as revised in 


appropriation for each vear of the biennium 
should be used as follows: 
For salaries of teachers $2, 200, O06 
For the expense of pupil transportation 780, OOK 
For high-school tuition 750, OO 
For the State’s share in the expense of vocatio 
education 620, O06 
For the State’s share in the expense of the ed 
tion of crippled children 150, OOF 
Apportionment of equalization aid Since 


this aid is primarily for schools in rural areas 


its apportionment is limited by lav 


to school 
districts having comparatively small numbers 
of children. On the other 
except in certain sparsely inhabited areas, no 
made to a district 


hand, however, 


apportionment is with 
fewer than 20 children of schoo!: census age 
and in certain types of districts the aid may 
not be used for schools located within 2! 
miles of each other. 
quirements for a district to meet i 
be eligible for aid: The required school tax 
(in most cases 5 mills on the dollar of assessed 
valuation) must be levied, the State salary 
schedule for teachers complied with, the aver- 
age daily attendance must not be less than 65 
percent of the school census, and all reports 
filed as required by the State board of educa- 
tion and the State superintendent 

The equalization fund is apportioned on the 
basis of one teacher for any number of scho- 
lastics from 20 to 35 and one additional 
teacher for each additional 30 scholastics or 
fractional part thereof residing in the district 
Only those districts receive aid which have 
insufficient funds from all other State, county, 
and local funds to provide school facilities the 
cost of which has been approved by county 
and State officials. Each district re- 
ceives an amount from the State equalization 
fund equal to its deficit. In case the State 
fund is not adequate to meet all claims, the 
law provides for prorating the amounts to the 
districts. 

Apportionment of special aids.—The State 
funds provided for high-school tuition are 
used to pay tuition not to exceed $7.50 per 
month for any pupil attending high school 
outside his home district; provided his. home 
district does not maintain his grade of work 

Funds for pupil transportation are, with 


There are numerous re- 
order to 


such 
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certain exceptions, used to pay transportation 
expenses not to exceed $2 per month for high- 
school pupils to another district and not to 
exceed $1 per month for pupil-transportation 
expense in their home districts. 

Funds for 
crippled children are used under the rules and 


vocational education and for 


regulations of the State board of education 
The appropriation act specified the number 
appointed by the State 


superintendent of public instruction for rurgj 


of personnel to be 


- ' 
school supervision and for the administration 
of vocational and rehabilitation education and } 
the education of crippled children. 

| 


Junior College Anniversary | 


by Edward F. Mason, American Association of Junior Colleges 


* %& ¥& (It is now generally recognized that 


a great many students will go on 
through 14 grades and then stop. 
sa They will finish high school, attend 


The fact 
entails important charges in the educational 


set-up Th 


college 2 vears, but not continue. 


‘se changes are already under way. 
Many people see this now, but ‘not so many 
In June 1920, a group 
of 34 men and women met at St. Louis on call 
Zook, president of the 


Council on Education, to consider 


saw it 20 years ago. 


of George ] now 
American 
Even then, it was not a new 


this problem. 


problem to them, for they were junior college 


people. They formed the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges. But even they could 
not then foresee the magnitude to which the 


junior college association and the junior col- 
lege movement would grow. 

Recently, 8 of them met again, and 547 
additional delegates with them. It. was the 
twentieth annual convention of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges with 185. insti- 
tutions represented in 37 States. Total en- 
rollment of 197,000 students in junior colleges 
was reported. 

Dr. Zook discussed,. The Past 20 Years 
The Next 20 Years. He said in part: 


“Junior colleges should conceive of their 
field of effort as including the educational 
entire population, particularly 
those. 18 and 19 years of age. 
philosophy is accepted the traditional curric- 
ulum leading to the completion of an A. B. 


needs of the 
Once such a 


degree will. become only a small part of the 
total program—though a very important one. 
Alongside it and far exceeding it in numbers 
will be terminal curricula in various vocations, 
including homemaking, and in general educa- 
tion as a preparation for social life and the 
realization of one’s own peculiar interests and 
abilities 


“Such junior colleges supported from public 
funds should be integrally connected with the 
secondary school system so as to represent a 
natural extension of secondary education. 


“Cooperative programs of part-time educa- 
tion and part-time work should be extensively 
organized with loca] industries and commercial 
establishments on the one hand or with public 
agencies, including the National. Youth. Ad- 


ministration, on the other. 


‘‘Each State should provide for a system of 
would be | 
high school. 


junior colleges, each of which 


attached to a local cosmopolitan 


Such a system should be supported in part by 
the State, in part by the local school district, 
in part by tuitions for nonresident students 
paid by the student’s home district and in part 
by student fees 
“Study your own problems in the light of 


the national situation I rejoice with you 


that a comprehensive exploration of the, 
junior college situation is about to get unde 
way. This exploratory study from national 
headquarters should be accompanied by a 


specifically organized loca]. study in each 
junior college. 

“And finally, I wish that somehow I could 
lay a special sense of responsibility on the 
teachers of the junior colleges. Iam pleading 
for more junior college faculty members who 
are not only competent in some chosen field of 
subject matter but who are also intelligent 
about their students, about American educa- 
tion and about the complex social life whieh ? 
presumably they are preparing young people 


to enter.”’ 


Nation-wide Survey 


The Nation-wide survey to which Dr. Zook | 
referred is being conducted by the commission 
on junior college terminal education, or- 
ganized by the Association of Junior Colleges 
under a grant from the general education } 
board. Its first task, on which it is already 
at work, is to investigate just what the junior | 
colleges are doing for students who will go no 
further in college. 

Dean C. C. Colvert of Northeast Junior 
College, Monroe, La., was elected president 
of the association. Dean Philip M. Bail of 
Chevy Chase Junior College, Washington, 
D. C., was elected vice president; and Presi- 
dent J. Thomas Davis of John Tarleton Ag- 
ricultural College, Stephenville, Tex., was re- 
elected convention secretary. New members 
of the executive committee are: Dean William 
H. Conley, Wright Junior College, Chicago, j 
Ill.; President Marjorie. Mitchell, Cottey 
College, Nevada, Mo.; and Dean John W. 
Harbeson, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, 
Calif. Walter Crosby Eells of Washington, ? 
D. C., continues as executive secretary. 
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Ltior ry. } ° ° © Phe 
~ l'rends in Higher Education Finance 
State | 
rurs . : . ope , 1 ; . °° 
tial by Henry G. Badger, Associate Specialist in Educational Statistics 
| and } 
x* % Institutions of higher education 
nae over the country seemed to fare 250 —— ice Ue 
Se better financially in 1938-39 than Z | A 
in a year since 1929-30, accord- Income: Student fees / \ 
ing to data recently collected and summarized —— Endowment earnings { \ 
by the United States Office of Education. 2257 — eS ee ee a 2a 
e. me * —-—-—-—-— Private gifts and grants ie % 
The compilation, issued as Circular No. 182, Bupentatunens / | 4 
yes under the title College Income and Expendi- Parris: Educational and general j | \ 
kit: tures, 1938-39, Preliminary Sampling Re- - —*-——- Capital outlay P . 
port, carries data on approximately 300 M | \ 
ai institutions, all except one of the States being j Z 
) “s represented. Of the institutions reported on, / \ 
| 7 51 are on the land-grant basis, 42 are other 175+ 4 vt ” 
a State universities and colleges, 102 are State y \ PY 
‘t by} teachers colleges and normal schools, and 137 “i | 
a are privately controlled universities and Ys 
lents colleges. 150+ - 
pars Collections of student fees for educational 7 
purposes (omitting charges for room and 3 an 
, board, athletics, etc.) increased 7.9 percent Soni 0 ee d Rs ages 
fe from 1937-38 to 1938-39. Contributions 4 oe mapocscoses® 
“> trom the public treasury (including Federal, 3 Pa Pe 
nder State, and local governments) increased 0.9 wi “ et oo 
me ercent; private gifts and grants for current poate Tana ° 
73 item Saieed 9 percent; and sales and Atte pesse | ded ot "ee 
_ services of related activities increased 24.4 A= ee ia 
4 percent. Endowment earnings were 3.2 per- > P ii, — 
ould cent less than in the preceding year. 75 ~~ - “a 1 — 
be: Expenditures for educational and general | _ bans" 
ne purposes increased 3.5 percent, but capital *~\ ie 
- outlay dropped 2.6 percent. ‘ ya 
dof For 269 of the institutions, data were ™ a e "om 
summarized back to 1929-30. Here student "%\ ot 
a , fees, private gifts and grants, and expenditures ° P P 
= for educational and general purposes followed ~ | \L4 } 
pe a general trend of an increase from 1929-30 
to 1931-32, then a decrease to 1933-34, and 
an increase since that time. In endowment 
earnings and in income from public sources Of, + + 
the decrease began in 1931-32. 1929-30 1931-32 1933-34 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-32 
ook | Expenditures for educational and general 
sion purposes have been above the 1929-30 level Index numbers of income and expenditures, 269 institutions of higher education, 
or- in each of the years except 1933-34, when 1929-30 to 1938-39. (1929-30= 100.0) 
es they dropped 4.3 percent below it. Capital 
ion } outlay (for new buildings, grounds, and equip- The accompanying graph and table show drawn on an index number basis, using 1929- 
ady | ment) decreased sharply to 1931-32 and still the course of income from student: fees, en- 30 as 100. 
ior more sharply to 1933-34, when it stood at dowment earnings, public. sources, private An interesting fact emphasized in the graph 
no only 22.8 percent of the 1929-30 figure. Since gifts and grants, and of expenditures for edu- is the close parallel between income from 
that time it has been on the increase, but in cational and general purposes and of capital student fees and expenditures for educational 
ior 1938-39 it was still only a little above the outlay for the period 1929-30 to 1938-39. and general purposes. In only 2 years (1936— 
ent 1931-32 figure and only 72.4 percent of that Since not all institutions in the United States 37 and 1938-39) were these two accounts more 
of for 1929-30. are carried in the basic data, the graph is than three points apart. In each of these 
on, ! years the difference was between 10 and 11 
li Income and expenditure percentages points. 
Ag- areata The irregular course of private gifts and 
re- School year grants is especially interesting. Even in 
ers Ite $$ —————_—__—_—___——- 1933-34, when this item of income partic- 
am 1929-30 {| 1931-32 | 1933-34. 1935-36 | 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 ipated in the general downward trend, it still 
g0, Sisiiie a ee 2 - Same a Sha us was 24 percent above the 1929-30 level. In 
ey la nn 100.0 103.7 4. 5 106. 4 u17. 8 122.9 134. 1 1936-37 the index of private gifts and grante 
W. Public Sources... . rence wee 90. 4 | me 5 011! 100.5) 1097] Ae shot up to more than twice the 1929-30 level, 
na, em grants. ..--...----+-.---------- --|. 100.0 | 129.3 124.0 168.1) 247.2 158.6 | 173.7 and while it has fluctuated markedly in 1938- 
on, Educational Ne ene oe Pe: 100.0} 106.1 95.7 | © 105.6 | 106.9 121.6 123. 3 39, it was still more than 70 points above the 
ED < 36 <cnacponwsibomsccenawiiniuntienina 100.0 | 71.1 | 12. 8 55.9 64.0 72.8 | 72.4 1929-30 index. 
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Harold L. Ickes. 


kkk The Department of the Interior, 
established in 1849, has 
function the development 
s of the Nation. The head of the 
Department is the Secretary of th 
President’s Cabinet 


for its 


interna 





Interior 
who as a member of the 
administers the following organizations Che 
Generai Land Office, the Office of India 
Affairs, the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, 
the Geological Survey, the Bureau of 
mation, the National Park Service, the 
of Mines, the Bituminous Coal Diy 
Bureau of the Biological Survey, the 
of Fisheries, St. 
men’s Hospital, the 


Recla- 
Bureau 
ision, the 
Bureau 
Freed- 


Territories 


Elizabeths Hospital, 
Division of 
Alaska 


Commission, thi 


and Island Possessions, the Railroad, 
the Alaska Road 
Rico Reconstruction Administration, the Pe 
troleum Conservation Bonne 
ville project, the Mount National 
Memorial Commission, the Grazing Service, 
the United States Board on 

Names, the Consumers Counsel D 
the National Power Policy Committee. 


] 
| uerto 


Division, the 


tushmore 


Geographic 
vision, and 

The Department also has important rela- 
tions with Howard University 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
the general administration and 
these schools are in the hands of boards of 
trustees. 


and with the 
However 


control of 


! The principal sources of reference for t! irticle includé 
Educational Service for Indians, by Lloyd E. Blauch, Staff 
Study No. 18. Advisory 
U. 8. Government Printing Office. Education of Childret 


Committee on Education. 1939 


on Federal Reservations, by Blauc! nd Iverson, Staff 
Study No. 17. Indians At Work, Apr Mf Publishe 
by the Office of Indian Affairs. . Back of the Buffalo S« 
U. 8. Department of the Interior ernme! 


Printing Office. 


and 433 


Schools Under the Federal Government 


The Department ot the Interior 


by Walton C. John, Specialist in Higher Education 


Of the aforementioned organizations there 
control educa- 
the Office of 


Bureau of Fisheries 


are two that administer and 
nstitutions; namely, 
Indian Affairs and the 


Che administration of St. Elizabeths Hospital, 


Freedmen’s Hospital and the auditing of 
Federal funds granted to Howard University 
are directly under the Secretary of the In- 
terior he inspection of Howard University 


is under the Office of Education which recently 
was transferred from the Interior Department 
to the 


Federal Security There are 


in addition 


Agency. 
certain educational and training 


activities other bureaus which are not 


formally organized as schools 


Schools for Indians 
Indian Population 


The eduéation of the Indian population of 
the United the hands of the 
Education Division of the Office of Indian 
Affairs. The Director of Education is Willard 
W. Beatty, formerly superintendent of schools 
of Bronxville, N. Y., 
years was president of the Progressive Edu- 
Association. 

At the present time the total population of 
Indi 


States is in 


and who for several 


Catiol 


ans, or those who may be so classified, in 


continental United States is doubtless more 
than 332,397, using the 1930 census as the 
base In 1920, the figure was 244,437. On 
the basis of the 1930 figures, the Indian 
population of this country was nearly as 
great as the population of the State of Ver- 


359,611 inhabitants. There are 3 
with. a population less than the 


Wyoming, 


States, eact 


population: Delaware, 


Vumber of Pupils 


According 


ipils enrolled in Indian schools of all types 


to 1938 figures there were 65,160 


However, only 24,411 or about 37. percent of 
the total number were enrolled in federally 
i About 


admin 52 percent were 
under 


State control 
and 11 percent were found in mission, private, 
id other Of the 
24,411 pupils under the Federal Government, 


iste red schools 


iblie schools 


found in p 


State, al non-Federal schools. 


13,797 were enrolled in community day schools, 
5,412 were enrolled in nonreservation boarding 


{769 in reservation boarding schools 


sanatorium schools 


are of one-fourth or more 


Community Day Schools 
During the fiscal year of 1939, the 
Indian Affairs maintai 
The influence 


ned 217 community day 





schools. of these schools reaches 


Office of | 


out naturally and immediately to the parents } 


who in the other types of schools were largely 
isolated from their 
educational contacts 


children and from 
The 
schools are beginning to supplant the boarding 
Instead of enforcing a policy of the 


their parents, the 


community 


schools. 


separation of pupils from 


present plan permits the young Indians to be 


educated while at home with their 


parents, 


[he day schoo] also has been in a position t 


make valuable contacts with the homes of the 


Indians through such organizations as parent- 


teacher associations and other agencies, con- 


sequently the parents become more friendly 


to white customs and cooperate more closely 
with their children in their mental and spiritual 
advancement 

The community day school begins with the 


elementary needs of the people As scarcity 


of water is often a major problem in many of 


the reservations, one of the first objectives of 
the school is to obtain an adequate. water 
supply. This having been found the school 
is in a position to provide drinkable water not 
only for ordinary school uses but also available 
to parents and children giving them facilities 
for bathing, laundry work and other neces- 
sities. Many schools provide shops which are 
ised for repair and upkeep of farm and home 
equipment besides providing vocational facil- 
ities for pupils 

Kitchens and dining rooms provide a sup- 
plement to the home diet which is often inade- 
quate. The classroom work is integrated with 
the program of social development and is 
thus vitalized by terest in solving the 
problems of life. 

The community day schools are distributed 
as follows: New Mexico, 61; Arizona, 53; 
South Dakota, 46; North Dakota, 14; Mon- 
tana, 8; Mississippi, 7; Nevada, 6; North 
Carolina, 4; Idaho, 3; Nebraska, 3; Louisiana, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin, 2 each; and Flcrida, 
Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming, I each. 


i he Teachers 


is organized so as to have 
The teachers 
At the 
present time more than 25 of the 
teachers employed in Federal Indian schools 
Indian blood. 


Each day school 
1 teacher for every 
may be either whites or Indians. 


30 children. 


percent 
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Hizh Schools 


A numbe! econdary. schools are being 
established especially in the larger centers of 
ndian populat In some cases boarding 
facilities have been provided so that students 
who live too far away for daily transit may 
live at the school during the week days and 
spend the week ¢ lat home 

“These new eh schools are concerned with 


an educational program which will make it 
possible for their graduates to enter into suc- 
eessful economical use of the resourees which 
This 
farming, 


exist in the areas reserved for Indians 


means that agriculture, irrigated 
cattle raising, and sheep raising are considered 
important vocational learnings. Various 


forms of shop work useful to an individual 
who owns and lives upon his own land are also 
taught. The g learn how to improve the 
sanitation and convenience of an Indian home, 
prepare nutritional meals from food supplies 
limited in variet and how to make clothes 
for themselves and other members of the 
family. They are also taught hand crafts 
which are traditional with their tribal groups, 
whieh instruction enables them to produce 
baskets, rugs, pottery, and other things which 


Many 


learning to care for vegetable gardens, raise 


have a sales value Indian girls are 


chickens, and otherwise be 


to the Indiar 


valuable helpers 
farmers, 


horse or cattlemen, 


whom the V obably marry Big , 


Reservation Boarding Schools 


At the present time there are 32 reservation 


boarding schools under the Indian Education 
Office. These are located in 10 States as 
follows: Arizona with 8 schools, New Mexico 
with 6, Oklahoma with 5, South Dakota with 
1, North Dakota with 3, Colorado, Utah, and 
Montana eac] th 2, and North Carolina 
vith 1. The total number in attendance esti- 


mated for 1940 was 7,980, of whom 6,090 


were boarding students and 1,890 were day 


students 
The reservat boarding schools were 
established at a time when the families were 


scattered over large areas and it was thought 
Indian children from their 
iomes and bring them under conditions that 


would eventua 


Dest to se parat 


help them to be more readily 
assimilated by the white communities. Experi- 
wever, that many times the 
ation did not take place and 


eft out of adjustment with 


ence showed, 
expected assin 
the students 

their local cor ties and homes. Between 
1931 and 1935 a strong effort was made to 
discontinue these schools as boarding units. 
\ number of these have been turned over to 
the public sch under the States for opera- 
been converted into com- 
munity day schools and others are being 
converted int 


tion, some hav: 


reservation high schools. 


New Schools for Old, in Scholastic 9 


29, No. 6, Oct. 24, 1936, Pittsburgh, Pa., p. 28 
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Reservation High Schools 


Especial attention is being given in reser- 
vation high schools to instruction and training 
in the use of the natural resources in the reser- 
“At Pine Ridge, 8. Dak., for exam- 
ple, a Sioux reservation of between 8,000 and 
9,000 Indians who still hold title to more than 
a million and a half acres of land, much of 
which is suitable for grazing, the high school 
has developed a program of instruction cen- 
The children in this school 


vations. 


tering in land use. 
learn the cattle business by assuming complete 
care of cattle herds numbering almost 1,000 
head, grazing over approximately 35,000 acres 
of reserved land. In addition, the school 
operates approximately 2,000 acres of. irri- 
gated land devoted to garden crops and cattle 
feed. 


girls alike learn to use irrigation for the pro- 


In the operation of this land boys and 


duction of subsistence crops which may be 
suitably grown around many of. their. own 
homes. The school owns a well-drilling out- 
fit, and the student crew can drill a well for 
any Indian who can purchase the well lining, 
pump, and other necessary equipment, and who 
will contribute his own time to assist in doing 
the job,’’ 


Bilingual Instruction 


In certain large areas where many of the 
older Indians do not speak English a bilingual 
A written 
form of the Indian tongue has been developed 


education program is under way. 


which will enable Indians to havé a definite 
form for their own language as well as in 
English. 


Nonreservation Boarding Schools 


There are today 18 nonreservation schools 
Beatty, Willard W 
States in Indians at Work 
if Indian Affairs, pp. 42-43 


Indian Education in the United 
April 1940. Published by Office 





with a total enrollment of 6,775 as for 1940 
Of these schools 7 are in Oklahoma, 2 each in 
South Dakota and New Mexico, and 1 in each 
of the following States: Arizona, California, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nevada, North Dakota, 
and Oregon. 

Although the policy has been in recent 
years to reduce the number of nonreservation 
boarding schools there is still need for a num- 
ber of these centers, it is claimed. 

Six of namely, Sherman 
Institute, Riverside, Calif.; Haskell Institute, 
Lawrence, Kans.; Chilocco Agricultural School, 
Chiloeco, Okla., the schools at Albuquerque, 
and Santa Fe, N. Mex., and Flandreau, 5 
Dak. are organized on a high-school basis 


these schools; 


with no instruction given below the seventh 
grade. In the other schools 50 percent of the 
attendance is in grades 1 to 6. 

Enrollments in a number of the nonreserva- 
tion boarding schools are relatively high. The 
largest are Sherman Institute and Chiloecco 
Agricultural School with 650 pupils each, 
Haskell Institute 625, Albuquerque 600, Car- 
son School, Stewart, Nev., 525. Eight schools 
have between 300 and 450 students each and 3 


between 115 and 175. 
Higher Education 


The Indian Education Service does not 
maintain a higher education. 
Nevertheless, several of the schools carry vo- 
cational and trade courses for pupils beyond 
high school. The service has also made a 
number of provisions to enable pupils to con- 
tinue their education beyond high school. 
Three types of Government assistance are 
available: (1) Scholarships for tuition in aon- 
sectarian institutions which are free, re- 
quiring no work or return from the students; 
2) loans for members of organized and un- 
combinations of 


system of 


organized tribes; and (3) 


loans and scholarships. 
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Education of Alaskans 


According to the latest figures available 
(1929) there was a native population of 29,983 
in Alaska. Of these 10,955 Indians 
and 19,028 Eskimos and Aleuts. The In- 
dian population is largely found in the interior, 
the southern and southeastern parts of the 
territory. In the United States proper the 
Indians are considered as wards of the Gov- 
ernment while in Alaska there are few reserva- 
tions, the natives being subject to the same 
laws as whites. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does provide the natives with es- 
pecial educational assistance, including medi- 
cal aid, and with reindeer, and certain othe 
forms of assistance in connection with the 
establishment of business enterprises, and 
for setting up local government. 

The Indian Service in Alaska is adminis- 
tered by a general superintendent directly 
responsible to the Commissioner of India: 
Affairs. Under him are various officials in- 
cluding the superintendent of education with 
four educational The head 
quarters are at Juneau, the capital 


were 


supervisors 


Schools for Natives 


Two types of schools are conducted: for 
natives: Community day schools and voca 
tional schools. The fiscal year ending Jun 
30, 1939, showed 113 community day 
with an enrollment of 5,277 pupils. The 
school term ranged from 66 to 190 days with a 
median length of 158 days. 

The two vocational schools are 
Wrangell and Eklutna. These ari 
as vocational boarding schools 
phasize in their curricula such subjects relat- 
ing to native industries as furni- 
ture making, cooking, sewing, the 
clothing, boat building, sled construction, 
fishing, the operation and repair of gas engines, 
the making of snowshoes, the tanning of skins, 


schools 


located at 
operate d 


They em- 


“carpentry, 


making ol! 


taxidermy, the carving of wood and ivory, 
blanket making and basket weaving.” Stu- 


dents are also taught stenog- 
raphy, clerical work, and business methods in 
preparation for work in their 


stores. 


typewriting, 


cooperative 


Teaching Personnel 


The schools for natives, according to 1938-39 
figures, employed 8 principals, 102 teachers, 
and 42 special assistants. The teachers are 
employed on a civil-service basis 


Schools in Other 
Agencies 


The Bureau of Fisheries 


The Bureau of Fisheries, which until. re- 
cently was under the Department of Com- 
merce, administers among other functions, the 
educationai work on the Pribilof Islands lo- 





‘ Fae we can ies 
Courtesy U. S. Indian Service. 


The Navajos love their horses, which are still the principal means of transportation. 
The children often ride their horses to school. 


cated in the Bering Sea off the Alaskan coast. 
These islands are the home of the largest herd 
of fur-bearing seal known. 

The permanent residents are found on St. 
Paul Island and St. Island. The 
Bureau of Fisheries in return for the help the 
natives give in obtaining furs are provided 
homes, fuel, clothing, schooling, and medical 
attention, as well as a fee for each skin turned 
island has been provided with a 


George 


in. Each 


two-room school] available for native children 
between the ages of 6 and 16. These children 
are largely of Russian descent. The St. Paul 
School, with 7 grades, had an enrollment in 
1937 of 67, the pupils having records of almost 
perfect attendance. The St. George School 
had 5.grades, enrolled 43 pupils whose attend- 
ance records were also high. The teachers for 
these schools are brought from the United 
States. 
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Courtesy, U. S. Indian Service. 


Schools are now being operated on the reservations in locations accessible to as many Indian 


children as possible. 


The Bureau of Mines 


The Burea ol Mines 


Division carri 


hrough its Safety 
a program of safety train- 
ing at Pittsburgh, Pa 


required for a 


These courses are 
ew employees with the ex- 
clerical staff. The subjects 
taught include first aid, mine rescue work, and 


ception or the 


ise of safety apparatus. This training has 


been responsi ra vast saving in lives and 


property. 
Freedmen’s Hospital 


Freedmen’s which is 


inder the Office 


Hospital, directly 
of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, has conducted a school for nurses for 
many years lhe department of nurse train- 
nursing. 
Graduates of this course are eligible for mem- 


ng conducts a regular course in 
bership in nat al organizations of graduate 
irses and are also eligible to take State 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 


also administered through 
the Office f the Secretary of the Interior. 


As one of the leading hospitals in the country 


ior the care of mental cases, St. Elizabeths 
Hospital has made provision for the training 
of its nurses and other workers. A 3-year 


course for nurses 
title of “R.N 


is available leading to the 
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Vational Park Service 


The National 
school for the training of naturalists known 
as the Yosemite School of Field Natural 
History. This school was organized in 1925 


Park Service conducts a 


as the result of the cooperation of. the: Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission, The 
University of California, and -the Yosemite 
Natural History Association. The director 
of the school is the park naturalist, and 
several of the permanent and temporary 
employees of the National Park Service 
participate in giving instruction. 
of professors from the University of Cali- 
fornia cooperate in the teaching program. 
Special emphasis is given to methods of 
interpreting living nature in the fields of 
botany, entomology, forestry, geology, mam- 
malogy and ornithology. More than 70 
graduates have been employed by the National 
Park Service as park naturalists, rangers, 


wildlife 


A number 


ranger-naturalists, technicians or 
museum curators, 

The work offered is of university grade, but 
no university credit is given. Fourteen men 
and six women are chosen on the basis of 
training, ex- 
perience, and other qualifications together 
with recommendations regarding the science 
background and personality of the applicant. 
College graduation or equivalent is prereq- 
Students are selected yearly. 


written applications showing 


uisite. 


The Bureau of Reclamation 


In connection with the reclamation projects 
of the Federal Government the Bureau of 
Reclamation requires the contractors on the 
projects to furnish school facilities up to and 
including the twelfth grade for the families 
of the contractors and families of eraployees 
of the Federal Government. 

Government funds were used in 1933 for 
the erection of a 16-room school building at 
Boulder City, Nev., at the location of the 
Boulder Dam. 
funds for the payment of teachers’ salaries. 
In 1937, in view of pressing needs that could 


The contractors contributed 


not be taken care of by regional authorities, 
Congress appropriated $50,000 for a second 
school building in Boulder City. 

The Bureau also maintains three schools in 
with the Coulee Dam project. 
One school conducts the primary grades, the 


connection 


other the five upper elementary grades and the 
More than 2,000 
children are being served by the schools in 


third is the high school. 


the Coulee project. 


* 


Cooperation in Library 
Studies 


The committee on fellowships of the Ameri- 
can Library Association has awarded a grant- 
in-aid to Mary Evalyn Crookston of Spring- 
field, Ill., to work at the United States Office 
of Education during 1940-41 on a study of 
This project, 
to be carried on under the supervision of the 
Service Division, will endeavor to 
obtain data from a selected group of school 
libraries on the cost per unit of performing 
various processes, such as cataloging, circu- 
lation, reference work, etc. In the study, it 
is planned to take account of the cost not 
only of. the labor but also of the materials, 
books, and equipment. On the basis of such 
statistical facts, it is hoped that some findings 
can be presented regarding the cost of operat- 
ing adequate school library service. 

In order to assist in the study of State 
agencies for library service which the United 
States Office of Education is making, the 
Graduate Library School of the University 


unit costs in school libraries. 


Library 


of Chieago has detailed Fritz Veit, a research 
assistant, for duty in the Library Service 
Division. Under the cooperative arrange- 
ment between the Graduate Library School 
and the Office of Education, he will work on 
those aspects of the study which concern the 
legal basis and the supervisory procedures 
of the State library extension agencies. Dr, 
Veit received the degree of doctor of jurispru- 
dence at the University of Freiburg in 1932, 
and has studied also at the University of 
Berlin and the University of Heidelberg. 











New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups 


@ In commemoration of the fiftieth an: 
versary of the founding of the Pan 
Union, two bulletins have been especially 
prepared: The Pan American Union, 1890 
1940, which gives a brief sketch of the mani- 
fold activities carried on by the 
Inter-American Highlights, 1890 
tells of the outstanding events 
50-year history. A free copy of each publica 
tion is available upon request. 

The Pan American Union 1S a1 
tional organization created and mai! 
by the 21 American republics to promote 
peace, commerce, and friendship between the 
republics of the American continent by foster- 
ing economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. It publishes numerous bulletins 
containing information on the 21 republics 
which are members of the Union. Write to 
the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C 
for a price list of its publications. 


Americal 


Union, and 


1940, which 


during its 


nterna 


tained 


@ Soybeans as compared with our common 
table beans rank higher in food value, accord 
ing to Department of Agriculture Leaflet No 
166, Soybeans for the Table, which contains 15 
recipes for cooking dry soybeans. Price, 5 
cents. 


@ Results of a study made by the Women’s 
Bureau of the industrial background and 
experience of a group of women workers who 
attended various summer schools for workers 
in 1931-34 and in 19388 are t 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 174. 


be found i 
10 cents 


@ Some of the generally accepted facts and 
theories of meteorology and some of the prin- 
ciples of weather forecasting are discussed in 
Weather Forecasting, Bulletin No. 42, of the 
Weather Bureau. Mention is also made of 
the various special services conducted by the 
Weather Bureau as part of its regular pro- 
gram, such as the “fruit-frost service,’”’ the 
“‘fire-weather service’? for forestry agencies, 
and the continuous reporting along the air- 
ways by means of teletype and detailed fore- 
casts issued four times daily giving expected 
conditions along these airways. 10 cents 

The Weather Bureau has also issued a 
Glossary of Meteorological Terms which sells 
for 5 cents. 


@ The Superintendent of Documents has 
revised the following free price lists of Gov- 
ernment publications: Army and Militia 

Aviation and Pensions, No. 19; Foods and 
Cooking —Canning, Cold Storage, Home Eco- 
nomics, No. 11; Tariff and Taration, No. 37; 
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Courtesy, Pan American Union. 


The Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 
T; ansportation Railroad and Shipping Prob- 
le ms, Postal Ne rvice, T le graphs- Tt le phone 8, 
and Panama ( anal, No. 25. 


@ The tulip, a close relative of the lily, is 
the most popular and most extensively used of 
any. of the .spring-flowering. bulbous plants 
and can be grown over a wide range of condi- 
Tulips, Department of. Agriculture 
Circular No. 372, shows how to produce high- 
LO cents. 


tions. 
quality tulip stocks. 


@® Employed women constitute a major factor 
in the support of their families and in many 
cases furnish their entire maintenance, such 
are the deductions made from data gathered 
for Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 168, 
Employed Women and Family Support. .10 


cents. 


@ An Annotated. List. of Publications of ‘the 
United States Public Health Service for Adult 
Study Groups and Teachers is now available 
for distribution. Free copies may be had 
upon request to the United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


@ The Forest Service has prepared a bulletin 
on the Use and Abuse of Wood in House Con- 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 358) 
which is concerned with carpentry and the 
application of structural prineiples, as well as 


struction 


the quality of wood used Among the topics 


diseussed are: Foundations, the _ skeleton 
frame, nails, braces, and roofing materials. 
Price, 10 cents. 

The Forest Service has also issued a number 
of other publications on wood in building 
construction, but in greater detail, such as, 
Bracing Farm Buildings, Preventing Cracks 
in New Wood Floors, and Condensation in Walls 


and Attics. 


@ Three more in the series of publications of 
the Women’s Bureau on the Legal Status of 
Women in the United States are now available: 
Utah, No. 157-43; Vermont, No. 157-44; and 
Wyoming, No. 157-49 Each costs 5 cents, 


@ The Social Security laws, including the 
Social Security Act amendments of 1939 
and other enactments of the seventy-sixth 
Congress, first Session, have been compiled 
by the Social Security Board and are avail- 
able free. The principal laws relating to 
the establishment and administration of the 
national forests and to other Forest Service 
activities have also been compiled and are 
available as Miscellaneous Publication No. 
135, of the Department of Agriculture. 
10 cents. 


@ The rapid expansion of the syphilis control 
of trained 
personnel and expansion of clinic activities 
for teaching was made possible by funds 
allotted by the United States Public Health 
Service. The plan of instruction used in a 
4-week course given at the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine for county health 
officers and for private physicians cooperating 
with Jocal health departments is described 
in Postgraduate Course in Syphilis Conirol, 
Reprint No. 113, Venereal Disease 
Information, Vol. 20. 


program resulted in a scarcity 


from 


5 cents. 


@ Nursing Accomplishments as Revealed by 
Case Records and The Major Causes of Death, 
Increase on Life Expectancy, and Populaiion 
Changes in the United States are the titles of 
two articles appearing in the No. 46 issue 
5 cents) of the current volume of Public 
Health Reports. 


@ In Planning for a Permanent Agriculture, 
the Extension Service, of the Department of 
Agriculture, has answered a number of ques- 
tions about land use programs authorized by 
the Congress. Ask for a free copy of Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 351. 
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| North Dakota’s Program 


10) 


High-School Correspondence Study 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist in Rural Education Problems 


*x* Chere more thar & passing 
nterest a North Dakota experi- 
il ment ( got under way in 1935 
i when the State legislature appro- 
priated $40,000 1 naugurate a plan for 
extending and plementing the: available 
program ot. s&s lar education through 
supervised correspondence study 

Successive legislatures have continued to 
raise the appropriations for this purpose until 
ow the sum fh available annually has 
reached more than $100,000. All State ap- 
propriations for public schools in North 
Dakota totaled « y a little more than I! 
million for the school year 1937-38. 

The law creating this supervised corre- 
spondence study service contains provisions as 
follows: First, it des that rural children 
who for various reasons cannot attend existing 
iigh schools are t e given the opportunity 
of receiving free high-school instructior 
through correspondence lessons supplied and 


serviced from a State center Such childre: 


are given desk space in the rural elementary 
l 


schools, where they attend regularly and 
study for a definite number of hours. The 
ocal teachers serve as supervisors and as 
adult advisers of pupils taking these courses, 
it nearly all of the instruction is provided 
through prearranged, self-teaching, individual 


The lesson 


struction needed are sup- 


esson contracts a | procedures. 


materials and the 
plied through direct correspondence with the 


study center 


Second, the aw provides that children 
living in either rural or urban communities 
who because of sickness or other physical 


handicaps cannot attend high school are to 
nstruction at home or in 
The work of such 


children is supervised by their parents, by 


receive high-scl 
hospitals by this means. 


available teachers or ex-teachers, or by other 


persons competent to give such supervision. 
Third, it provides that these correspondence 
services are to be made available to the high 
schools themselves, enabling them to enrich 
their curriculums and to offer courses to indi- 
viduals or to small groups in need of special- 
zed types of instruction which could not oth- 


erwise be economically or effectively supplied. 
Study Center 


The law also provides that a study center 
be created in one of the State’s institutions of 
higher learning and that a State director of 
correspondence study be 
State College of 
selected as the 


employed. The 

Agriculture at Fargo was 
yme of the study center and 
T. W. Thordarson has served as the director 
of this program from its inception. 
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It was stipulated that the services of this 
center be made available free of charge to 
eligible pupils, except that they were to pur- 
chase the necessary textbooks and supplies 
and pay the postage on lessons sent to the 
center. Plans have been evolved whereby 
most of the books and equipment needed can 
be rented or procured at a nominal cost. The 
pupils are required to pay $1 per subject, 
which goes to the. person serving as study 
supervisor. Persons receiving instruction by 
correspondence are, for the most part, re- 
quired to become full-time pupils and. to 
pursue this work in an. orderly fashion 
County and-.State schoo] officers are duty 
bound to cooperate in the fullest possible 
extent with the plan. 


Objectives Sought 


The following are.some of the objectives 
sought by this program: 

1. To help to make high-school education 
more generally available to all farm boys and 
girls of the State. 

2. To provide a practical way of making 
available high-school opportunities to sick, 
shut-in, disabled, and other children unable 
to attend school regularly. 

3. To provide worth-while courses to pupils 
who have completed high school and to 
adults who need such courses. 

1. To help in the following ways to improve 
the services of existing high schools by— 

(a) Increasing the number of subjects 
offered by the high-school curriculum. 

(b) Making it easier to. meet the needs of 
individual pupils. 

(ec) Providing more adequate instruction 
to bright and dull pupils. 

(d) Extending vocational and other spe- 
cialized fields of instruction to a larger number 
of youth. 

(e) Reducing teaching load of overloaded 
teachers, especially in the small high schools. 

(f) Reducing per unit cost through the 
elimination of many of the smaller ciasses. 


Statistics Reported 


Some idea of the progress of this program 
may be obtained from certain statistics re- 
ported by the State director of this project. 
The first year 2,087 subject enrollments were 
recorded; the second year 4,569; the third 
year 5,043; and the fourth year 6,132. The 
rate of completion averaged nearly 80 percent, 
and the attendance record of pupils taking 
these courses averaged better than 92 percent. 
In addition to the isolated rural children, the 


disabled children, and the youth past high 
school age furthered their education by this 
means. One in every ten of the high schools 
of the State availed itself of the services of 
the supervised correspondence study center 
during the first year; in the second year the 
proportion was one in four; in the third year 
it rose to one-half; and in the fourth year 
fully two-thirds of the schools made some use 
of these services. 

The number of courses offered by the 
center has been expanded until at the present 
time more than a hundred are available, 
courses relating to various occupations pre- 
dominating. The staff at the study center 
has been increased in keeping with the growth 
of enrolIment and the courses offered until 
at the present time a total of 35 full-time 
All of them have been 
selected for their special abilities in preparing 


persons are employed. 


and teacning through written lesson materials 
Research specialists have also been employed 
to study the task of providing guidance to 
persons. seeking the benefits of this service 
and to evaluate the effectiveness of this 
program Results from these researches will 
be guides for future development. 


* 


Dental Centenary 
Concluded from page 261) 


The Profession of Dentistry 


Dentistry began as a craft, and for centuries 
its practitioners, like those in medicine and 
law, were trained through apprenticeship or 
through associating themselves with persons in 
practice. However, in the space of a century 
American dentistry has evolved inte a profes- 
sion recognized throughout the civilized world 
for its excellence, particularly in the restora- 
tive aspects of dental service. To mankind it 
has given one of the greatest boons within the 
memory of man—surgical anesthesia. Den- 
tistry is now well organized. It has a volumi- 
nous and rapidly growing literature, and it has 
numerous dental schools—39 in the United 
States and 5 in Canada—for training practi- 
tioners and conducting research. Health 
service to the people is its goal. It is obvious 
that inasmuch as from 95 to 98 percent of the 
people of the civilized world at some time in 
their lives have dental disease, dentistry is a 
service of no mean proportions, and the 
preparation of men and women for the work of 
the profession is an important part of the 
program of the universities of America. 
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The Affirmative 


by FREDERICK M. HUNTER 


Chancellor, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education 


What d a half 


taught us about the wisdom of the 
governmental policies of our Amer- 


has'a century a1 


xk *& 








ican commonwealths? Principally 
that those measures should be 
continued which promote general. well-being 


standards of 


approved and 


and high living most widely 
among the people 
universal the realization of thos« 
and personal satisfactions “for which gover! 
ments are instituted among men.” 

Since the birth of the Republic, education 
has been recognized as a responsibility of State 


Beginning 


nearly 
] 


is 


and make most 


social goa 


government. with the views of 





Frederick M. Hunter. 
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and Jefferson and the enactment 


Washington 
of IS85 and 


the Ordinances of 


and the 


1887, general 
welfare preservation of. the liberties 


now guaranteed by the Constitution, have 
for a system of public 
States. Wide 
divergence in interpreting and discharging this 
has prevailed. The 


and purposes of democracy require that the 


placed responsibility 


education upon the. several 


responsibility character 
educational program shall be made universal— 
that “all the 
children of all the people.”’ 

What the quality or relative cost should be 


education .be furnished for 


has never been even fully studied and deter- 
mined as a‘basis of the fiscal policy of any 
State. What proportion of the revenues pro- 
vided for the operation of government should 
be used for education for optimum results 

to secure the greatest spread of a high level of 
well-being. and prosperity and maintain the 
and achievements. of 
culture? No definite 


finding has ever been given by 


highest satisfactions 


democratic nor even 
approximate 
any economist, scholar, or institution. 

Obviously there is such a proportion. It 
probably is not, the same for all 
Has any State reached 
such a proportion? Has any State exceeded 
it? Do any of them fall below it? 

In discussing this subject the issue neces- 
Will. the policy 


agencv for the control of the higher educational 


may not be i 


of the several States 


sarily is of using a single 
functions of the State prove most. resultful in 
\merican commonwealths? Will unifica- 
administrative control provide. the 
highest quality and widest spread of educa- 


our 
tion of 


instruction and research? 


In all States, with two exceptions, community 


services in 


tional 


competition. and politics have succeeded in 


evolving a multiple and highly duplicate 
system of administering. higher education. 


Politics and patronage, competition and inter- 
necine strife, have always meant and mean 
now, expensive duplication. They have viti- 
ated the best outcomes and the highest quality 
of service in State-supported higher education 

Will the creation by the State of a single 
administrative agency with complete powers 


if control provide more and better education 





THIS MONTHS SUBJECT 


Should all Higher Education, 
Including Teacher Training. 

& g 

Be Administered Through a 


Single State Agency? 


for less cost? <As_ boards executives 


charged with the responsibility for the ad- 


and 


ministration of education face the ominous 


threat of rapidly mounting governmental 
costs everywhere, to say nothing of the acute 
field by 


programs, 


competition thrust into the the re- 


juirements of relief and security 
any agency which offers the prospect of high 


quality of service or any improvement of 


standards at a less cost is enthusiastically 
either 


adopted unified policies in part or in toto for 


welcomed. Numerous States have 


their institutions of higher education or are 
taking steps in that directicn. In Georgia, 


North Dakota, 
institutions of 


Montana, Mississippi, and 


Oregon the higher education 


are operated as a single system. In North 
Carolina a- unified program has been under- 


taken. for all the institutions 


except the | 


teachers colleges. In Iowa and Kansas the | 
institutions of higher education are controlled 
by a single board in each case. 
The scope of this article cannot cover all } 
the evidence available. . Nor does that evi- 
lence seem to be conclusive, inasmuch as this 
movement is quite recent and comparisons 
are at present difficult to make } 
Oregon Data 
; 
I am submitting for what light it may shed, 
data from the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. In this system we are certainly 
educating more students at a lower cost. , 
Before unification in 1929 the highest enroll- 
ment of students was 9,341. In 1938-39 
enrollment reached 11,022, an increase of 18 
percent. State appropriations for the pre 
inification peak were $5,995,054. The last 
biennial appropriations for 1939-40 amounted 
to $5,901,094, a decrease of $93,960. In } 
1931-32 the percentage of the total annual 
budget expended for central administrative 
control was 2.8 percent—in 1938-39, 2.2 per 


cent. The latest reports of the Commissionet 
of Education show that all the average ad- 
ministrative costs for institutions reporting 


amount to 10.3 percent. The Oregon State | 


(Concluded on page 97 4) 
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/\ Controversial Issues in Education 


40 


Discussions of timely controversial issues in education by noted authorities in 


their respective fields are being presented in Scnoor Lire, during the school 


vear. aS SCHOO! LirE’s Forum Panel. 


In presenting the series, ScHooi LIFE 


in no way attempts to make decisions upon these controversial issues. It 


seeks only, through forum technique, to throw light on such issues and to 


inspire careful thinking on subjects that concern the present and future of 


education endeavor throughout the Nation. 


The Negat ive 


by GEORGE W. FRASIER 


President, Colorado State College of 
Education 


** . The ( stitution of these United 
‘ States makes no mention of educa- 
tion. It was thought best to leave 


educatio to the States. In all 





States, education is recognized as a State 
function. Some States have developed highly 
centralized educational systems, while in other 
States education has been left largely to local 
communities. So far as State universities and 
colleges are concerned, almost every conceiva- 
ble plan can be found. Some States have a 
single board of trustees and a unified system. 
\ great many States, on the other hand, have 
several boards, and each college is an inde- 
pendent educat al unit 

In the very 
Chancellor Fred Hunter we find a strong plea 


xcellent article written by 


for a centralized system of higher education. 
I wish to present the case for decentralization. 
[ am opposed to the required centralization 


proposed by Dr Hunter 


Colorado’s Status 


Colorado has six institutions of higher learn- 
ing supported by the State 
Colorado, the Colorado State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Colorado 
State College of Education, Colorado School 
of Mines, Western State College, and the 
Adams State Teachers College: The univer- 


the University of 


sity is managed by an elected board of regents. 
The Colorado State ¢ Ollege of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts is managed by the State board 
of agriculturé The school of mines is under 
the control of a special board of trustees, and 
another board of trustees has charge of the 
other three colleges 


leges under the 


Colorado has six col- 
control of four boards of 
trustees We have been able to accomplish 


in Colorado, extralegally, all of the advan- 


' Whitney, F. L., Unitary Board Control for State Higher 
Education, Sc} Society, 42: 335 


’ a2 


, September 7, 1935. 
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tages of a unified system without any of the 
disadvantages. 

Chancellor Hunter presents financial costs to 
prove his contention concerning the value of a 
However, a research 
L. Whitney in 1935 showed 
no financial advantages for either type.' The 


single State agency. 


study made by F. 


increase in student body and the decrease in 
appropriations from 1929 to 1939 in Oregon are 
In fact, 
it is the general pattern for the decade. 


matched item for item in Colorado. 


Voluntary Organization 


For 15 years the State colleges of Colorado 
have been associated together in a voluntary 
organization that has brought fine results. It 
is my purpose to discuss a few of these coordi- 
nated activities. 

The presidents of the colleges meet together 
in conference once each month. Sometimes 
these meetings are held oftener.. The senior 
member of the group acts as . chairman. 
To these 
meetings all problems of common interest are 
We achieve 


Another member acts as secretary. 


brought and decisions aré made. 
the results of a unified organization through a 
procedure. When a 
arises, it is settled by majority vote. The 


democratic question 
minutes of our meetings for the last 15 years 
show that the group has settled problems in 
almost every field of college education. Here 
are some of the instances in which we have 
done cooperative work. 

Classes offered by extension have for some 
years been offered jointly. Three men work- 
ing in the field at the present time are giving 
joint courses. Students. may have their 
credits recorded in any college of the group. 

For 15 years each catalog 
of a State institution ‘has 
carried the names of. the 
other colleges in the State 
with the names of the chief ' 


executive officers. Each 


TT 


summer school catalog pub- 





lished in Colorado this year 





has contained an ad- 
vertisement of all the 
other -Colorado sum- 


“4 


Ve 





George W. Frasier. 


mer schools. A year ago the preliminary 
announcements of all the summer schools . 
went out in one folder. The private col- 
leges have joined us in this summer school 
advertising. We employ. summer school 
instructors and pass them around among the 
various colleges. We also help each other in 
You will find this summer that 
the president and the vice president of Colo- 
rado State College of Education are listed in 
the summer school catalog of Colorado State 


College The State college and university 


other ways. 


faculty members frequently appear on the 
teaching schedules of other State institutions. 

For 15 years we have worked out our legis- 
lative program together. At no time has any 


Continued on page 274) 
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The Affirmative 


(Concluded ) 
System aggregate administrative costs ar 
8.8 percent of the total budget. For the 
institutions the national average expended for 
instruction, organized research, and extensio1 


(all instructional and research agencies) is 
74 percent—in the Oregon State System 74.9 
percent. The national percentage for. li 
braries is 3.4 percent in the Oregon State 
System, 4.8 percent. Thus in the fields of 


instruction and research, which represent 
major objectives of the institutions of higher 
education, as well as in the case of library 
service, a highly essential factor in adequate 
instruction, we are 
amount than the 

while in overhead control our 
percent less than the average. 


In the past 5 years additions to the ph) 


able to spend a larger 


average for the Nation; 


costs are ' 1.5 


plant as follows have been made possible 


through unified administration 


$710, 822. 52 


Oregon State College 


University of Oregon 1, 220, 910. 91 
University of Oregon Medical 
School $54, 259. 00 


166, S70. 62 


Oregon College of Educatior 


Southern Oregon College ol! 
Edueation _ 57, 701. 90 

Fastern Oregon College of Ed- 
ucation__- 242, 468. 76 
Total 2, 853, 033. 71 


A standard system of campus plans for th 
several institutions is maintained A self- 
liquidating land-purchase program for the 
agricultural requirements of the college and 


for the improvement of the campus at the 


university and other institutions, looking 


forward over a period of 25 years, 
inaugurated. A for the 
obsolescence in physical equipment and im- 


has beer 


program relief’ of 
provement of present buildings over a period 
of from 6 to 10 years has also resulted from 
economies of unification. 


Qualitative Outcomes 


The qualitative outcomes have also beer 
marked. The graduate 
as a system-wide unit, has di 
tem of fellowships and scholarships 
priations for research have increased, 
enrollment upon this 
institutions has grown from 306 in 1933-34 to 
570 in 1938-39, an increase of 86 percent. 

Living conditions and dormitory provisions 
have greatly improved. A department of 
religion has been added at the university, and 
the State college department of religion has 
undertaken to assist the Oregon College of 
Education at Monmouth in this field. The 
university and Southern Oregon College of 
Education are likewise moving toward a co- 
operative program in religious ediicatior 

Library service is operated under unitary 
control. The director of libraries has effected 


division, operating 
veloped a& SYS- 
Appro- 
and the 


level in the major 


274 


which 
the 547,008 


a. cataloging and exchange 


system 


makes available any volume. of 


accessions in the system to anv student in any 

of the institutions. A 6-year program for the 

mprovement of library facilities in view of the 

leveloping plan for graduate work, has been 
stituted 


teacher education has been 


A survey. of 
ompleted, with major recommendations for 
the entire state 

Scholarly. publications, a major evidence of 
capacity of the staff of the sys- 
until the last 


titles of 


the creative 
tem,. have mounted biennial 


report listed 1,068 books, research 
reports, al d scholarly studies produced by the 
members of the faculties of the system 

The principal agencies of unified adminis- 
tration in the Oregon State system are: 

\ stable board of higher education of nine 
members appointed by the Governor with the 
approval of the Senate for 9-year terms, one 
member appointed each year. 

\ general code of administrative practice, 
iniversally observed throughout the system. 

\ single-headed executive -authority—the 
office 


general leadership and guidance in the insti- 


chancellor’s with responsibility for 
tutions of the 

\ SLI gle 
Funds appropriated in a lump sum and appor- 


action of the State board of higher 


system 

budget for the entire system 
Lio! ed by 
educatio1 

Under the executive office there have devel- 

The executive council, consisting of the 
presidents and executive heads of the several 
nstitutions, meeting eight times each year. 

A staff advisory council, consisting of the 
heads of the institutions and the deans and 
lireetors 

\ graduate division, consisting of the grad- 
iate councils of the college and university, 
with representatives from the medical school 
and the research council, in four major fields 
of researc! 

An interi: 
for studying and recommending needed curric- 


ilar adjustments, “dead timber,” 


istitutional curriculum committee, 


eliminating 


and canvassing the effeetiveness of our 
offerings 

A librery council, responsible for the inte- 
gration of the library resources of the system 
under. the director of libraries 

A high-school 


1! 


vith full 


relations committee clothed 
responsibility for all contacts with 
secondary and preparatory institutions. 
Semipermanent and temporary system com- 
mittees appointed by authority of the chan- 
cellor’s office for special responsibilities and 


functions 
Valid Test 


A valid test of such a program is to be found 
in the degree to which the habit of cooperative 
endeavor has replaced controversies and insti- 
tutional That there is progress in 
developing the cooperative habit can hardly 
be doubted when one scans the agencies that 


rivalry. 


are. now working within the system with the 





success of unificatior as a foal J 


reedom 


has marked the 


from bitter public controversy 


past several years of the operation of the 
inified plan Of the approximately $2,000,000 
reduction in the biennial reve ies Of the sve. 


tem, $1,564,000 have already been restored by 
action of the representatives of the people— 
$950,000 at the 1937 session of the legis ature, 
and $614,000 at the 1939 sess 
in the public attitude towar 


Che change 
State fune- 
tion of higher education is well shown by the 
fact that the vote on th bill at the 


1937 session in the ty houses was 62 votes 


educatior 


for, 26 against—in the 1939 session, 85 votes 


for to 1 against 


The Negative 


(Continued 


college in this State presented to the legisla- 
ture the story of the needs of a particular col- 
When we do material to the 
legislature, it The 
Needs of Higher Education Colorado. 
We may bicker and 
private about details, but when we 


lege present 


goes under the title of 
juarrel a good deal in 
go to the 


legislature, we go with a united program 


Join in Research 


field of 


We run into problems almost every 


The colleges frequently join in the 
research. 
month that cannot be solved without investi- 
Then 


research job for all. We have 


some one college does the 


gation. 


made an ex- 


haustive study of the mill-tax method of 
financing colleges. We have also made a 
study of the junior college movement in 
America. We have made a great many 


taxes in 
In fact, 
our list of studies is too long to be given here. 
Just now we are making a State-wide check 
When this is finished, the 
colleges will transfer certain courses from one 
that 


studies of the income tax and other 


education, as well as of unit costs 


of college class size. 


institution. to another so small class 
This will also 
This 
has been done many Colorado State 
College of Education discontinued its major 


groups may not be duplicated. 


lead to discontinuing certain 


courses, 


times. 


in home economics, and transfers its senior 
students each State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts for the final 


This college has also 


year to the 


vear and certification. 
liscontinued its major in library science, and 
transfers its seniors for 1 year-to the Univer- 
sity of Denver where they receive the techni- 
State 


wish an ele- 


cal preparation in librarianship. The 
college sends its students who 
mentary major to the college in Greeley. 
The recruiting of students in the State is 
being done by the colleges as a cooperative 
McCain, of the State 
Mechanic Arts, 


(Concluded on page 288) 


endeavor. James 


College of Agriculture and 
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Home Edueation 


by Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Specialist in Parent Education 





centur of « mphasis 

the home, there 

d during the past 15 

, and scientific aspect of 

education com1 vn as parent educa- 


Greek and Ro philosophers and world- 

wn pedagogue nd other ‘“‘good and wise 
mel far bacl historv wrote and talked 
1 t the educat children in the home 
The discusst questions as: When 
education oF Cl IT should begin, how it 
should be carried , and what part parents 
should take in tl rt of informal education 
Thev talked about dis pl ne and self-control, 


I 


attitudes and habits, character development, 


the value of play in education, and many other 


subiects relative ft children and the family. 


That in parent « ation is found the focus 


all of sucl ited sciences as sociology, 
psychology, biolog and education is the ful- 
fillment of the prophecy of Schelling, who said 
that “just as the rays of human knowledge 
and the experiences of man\ centuries, will 


gather into one focus of truth, and realize the 


leas. which had already occurred to one and 
another great mind, so that at last all the 
lifferent science “i be only one, so the 
different right and 


hitherto been straying, will 


paths through 


wrong 
vhich men have 
at last meet together at one point.”’ 


Records of what many of the “‘good and 


wise men’”’ thought. wrote, and said, cover 
education in the home in great detail. They 
liscussed the physical, social, mental, emo- 


tional, moral, and spiritual growth and the 
attitudes and practices of parents as well as 


teachers 
Ideas Held for Centuries 


Some of the most modern ideas and concepts 
of education are among the writings which are 
found in a collection of sayings published in 
1860 by Henry 
Education under such topics as Man—His 
Its Nature 
Their 


Barnard in his Journal of 
Dignity and Dest Education 
and Value; Parents and 
Duties; and Earl) 
tion. These chapters contain much of wisdom 


Teachers 


Traininge—Home Educa- 


and truth of all ages regarding home and school 
education. 
According to modern concepts. education 
with the education of the 
| ntinued in the home under 
the guidance of the parents and family until 
the child is old enough to go to school, where 
it takes on its share of the task. Education 
concerns the whole child as to its physical, 
social, mental, and emotional development. 
That these same ideas have been held by 
many for centuries was pointed out by Plato 
before the last century .B. C.,. who said, 


begins before birt} 
arents, and is « 


Volume 25, Number 9 


“Education must begin before birth with the 
parents themselves and must constitute a rule 
of action during the entire life, and in a certain 
sense, must exist during the whole of it.’ 
Here is the implication of adult education as 
well as home education. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the scientist Von declared that 
“parents cannot be permitted to neglect the 


Ammon 


physical, intellectual, moral, and religious 
training of their children,’ and thus again 
the importance of educating the whole child 
is recognized 

Kighteen centuries after Plato, a learned 


“The 


will always be the most 


pedagogue named Niemeyer wrote: 
home, the family, 
appropriate place for the growth of the child. 
It is only in the family that ‘mpressions can 
be received and certain feelings awakened 
which, as being the most distinctly human, 
should be deeply and strongly rooted in the 
human breast; such are loye of parents, sense 
of domestic happiness, early sympathy in all 
that relates to the family, pure susceptibilities 
which contain the germ of those feelings for 
which are so easily 
This writer pointed out 


universal humanity 
quenched forever.” 
that parents are under obligations to society 
to educate their children in the bosom of the 
family so that they will be ready for the 
instruction they will get outside the home. 

Again, early in the eighteenth century the 
philosopher Krug declared: ‘‘Education begins 
at birth and is therefore at the beginning 
merely physical and corporal, it soon however, 
becomes moral and intellectual also—or, to 
speak generally, mental; for the mind of the 
child very soon becomes active; as soon as he 
answers to the smiles of his mother and _be- 
gins to stammer out words. The mother is 
therefore the first and most natural teacher. 
The father, however, and others who are 
around the child, partly involuntarily and 
partly voluntarily, take a part in it.. For this 
reason the first education must be domestic. 
Public education takes place later; and partly 
continues the former and partly supplies its 
deficiencies, especially for boys who by virtue 
of their natural destiny enter so much more 
into public life than girls.” 


Three Pillars of Education 


Recognizing the importance of an all-sided 
education, again Niemever wrote: ‘‘The home, 
the school, and the church are the three pillars 
of education” and he warned against the cor- 
ruption that would follow if one of these pillars 
should fall down. Niemeyer, too, emphasized 
the importance of the education the child 
receives at home and stated that “‘in the rela- 
tion of the parents to the children, it is of the 


utmost consequence that on the subject of 
education, father and mother should think in 
harmony,”’ but he recognizes the mother, how- 
ever, as chiefly concerned with the early de- 
velopment of the child 
Individual Differences 


Modern schools are increasingly recognizing 
individual differences of children and arrang 
ing the program for each child in accordance 
with these differences. Parents also must be 
aware of the individual needs of their children 
before sending them to school. Quintilian no 
doubt referred to such differences when he 
stated that 


the variations of character in his pupils and 


“a teacher must be able to study 


to treat them accordingly, and so to instruct 
each, that thus he will be directed as his 
powers require - 

One of the difficult situations in the train- 
ing of a child is created when a child is pre- 
cocious. Evidently this has always been a 
recognized problem of parents and teachers 
Quintilian analyzed the problem as follows: 
“Too early a development of the mind does 
bear good fruit. Such children 
easily learn some little things, but soon lose 


not easily 
their mental activity. Precocious geniuses 
accomplish everything quickly, but not much. 
What they know has no substantial founda- 
This rapid faculty of learning is very 
successful in early youth, but soon comes to 
a stand, and all admiration of it dies with it.”’ 


tion. 


Cushioning Children 


There has been a growing tendency to make 
work in the home and the school easy for 
children, in other words, cushioning them 
instead of setting up problems and tasks that 
require effort and perseverence. Programs of 
some schools are built upon the interest of the 
children, with the possible result of diminishing 
effort and initiative, particularly when some of 
the basie facts take considerable continued 
effort. Theano, wife of Pythagoras, warned 
the mothers of Greece ‘‘to beware lest instead 
of a tender mother they play the part of a 
flatterer.’’ Children who are brought up too 
delicately from their earliest youth must 
necessarily be unable to resist the impulse of 
the:r instincts. “It is your duty,” she went on, 
“‘to educate your children so that their nature 
shall not receive any wrong direction. This 
latter happens when the love of pleasure gains 
control of their minds and when their bodies 
are accustomed always to require pleasant 
sensations, so that the body becomes feeble 
and excitable and the mind disinclined to all 
labor and exertion.” 

(Concluded on page 278) 
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Trees and Education 


by Margaret F. Ryan, Editorial Assistant 


l'rees, 1ving more than the al- 
lotted life span of man, carry their 
associat s through generations of 





figuring often not 
Immortal- 
historical 


men a men, 
nly in biograp! it in history. 
ized by poets a irtists, their 


associations are perpetuated by churches and 
schools and by arious organizations and 
communities.' 

From reports rece 


in Washington, several 


ved at the Forest Service 
hundred descriptions 
associated with 
building of . the 
und literature, and with 


and. incidents about trees 


notable persons, th the 
Nation, with writers 
religion, as well as about trees which have 
had special protection, 

or sentimental 


trees with peculiar 


aesthetic associations, trees 


notable for unusual size or age, and freak 
trees have been compiled and made available 
in Famous Trees, a United States Department 
of Agriculture publication.! 
Excerpts from the section entitled ‘‘Trees 
Associated With Edu 


Institutions” foll 


ators and Educational 


ilabama 


Gorgas Oak, cam] University of 


Alabama, Tuscaloosa. This is a pin oak 


named for Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, 


merican rmy irgeon, born at Mobile, 
A A S bor! t Mobil 


Ala., under whose sanitary measures yellow 
fever has been eradicated from ~ tropical 
America 
California 
Hilgard Chestnut, college of agriculture, 


serkeley. Named 
san of the college 


University of California, 
for E. W. Hilgard, first d 


and one of the pioneers 


of agricultural educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Redwood Grove, named 
Graves, forester, 


Henry S. Graves 


honor of Henr Solon 
educator, and administrator. He succeeded 
Gifford Pinchot as chief forester of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
grove is 10 miles south of Crescent City. 
District of Columbia 


Lombardy Poplar, on Massachusetts: Ave- 
hue near Eighteenth Street NW., memorial 
to Quentin Roosevelt, youngest son of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, killed during the World War. 
This tree was planted in his memory by the 
students of the Force School on Massachu- 
setts Avenue between Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Streets NW., which he attended. 
TE 

‘ Randall, Charles E., and Edgerton, D. Priscilla. Famous 
Trees. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 295. 15 cents. Order from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, ernment Printing Office, Wash- 
ngton, D. O. 
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Pecan tree planted by George Washington at Mount Vernon. 


Kansas 


Cypress, ‘‘The Tree That Would Not Die,” 
planted by Father Boniface, Kansas pioneer, 
monk, professor, and naturalist, on the slope 
of a ravine on the campus of St. Benedict’s 
College, at Atchison. During campus-im- 
provement work, this dauntless tree has 


lived through the filling-in of the ravine, 
although its trunk is buried for 30 feet or 
more. 

Locust in Topeka, associated with the 
Civil War history of the State, is marked by 
a concrete block which is inscribed: “The 
oldest tree in Topeka. The 2-B Grade of 
1912. Central Park School.”’ 
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Louisiana 


Century Live Oaks, on the 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 
planted on the first day of the 
century, January 1, 1901. 

McDonough Oak, City Park New Or- 
leans, bears name of great patron of education 
who left his fortune to Baltimore, Md., and 
New Orleans, La., for educational purposes 


campus of 


twentieth 


Maine 


Thorndike Oak, red oak in center of Buw- 
doin College Campus, Brunswick. It bears 
the name of one of the first eight students to 
enter Bowdoin in 1802, planted the 
acorn. 


who 


Michigan 


Filibert Roth Memory Elm, planted by his 
friends in Palmer Park, Detroit, in May 1926 
Dr. Roth was an outstanding figure in educa- 
tional work in forestry. He was dean of the 
forestry department, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, for more than 20 years 

Marshall Oak.—A huge forest tree on the 
ground. of H. C. Brook, of Marshall. 
this historic tree two early settlers often met 
in the summer of 1834 to discuss their plans 
for an improved public-school system. 
men were Isaac LH. United 
Representative in Congress from 1835 to 1840, 
and John D. Pierce, first superintendent of 
public instruction in Michigan, from 1836 to 
1841. Their system, enacted into law in 1836, 
has given rise to the claim that the school 
system of the United States had its inception 
in the village of Marshall, which has been 
called ‘‘The cradle of American public-school] 
education.” 


Under 


These 


Crary, States 


New Hampshire 


Old Pine, at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
was the center of class-day exercises and other 
celebrations during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century. It was cut down in 1895 
but its stump, 4 feet in height, has been pre- 
served as a valued relic. 


New Jersey 


The Stamp-Act Sycamores, planted in front 
of the residence of the president of Princeton 
University in 1765, have always been asso- 
ciated with the famous Stamp Act of that 
year. 


New York 


Nott Elm, on grounds of historic Union 
College, at Schenectady, named in honor of 
Eliphalet Nott, president of Union College 
from 1804 to 1866. Many illustrious citizens 
of the United States have sat beneath this 
tree in informal meetings of the senior classes 
Senators, Cabinet officers, Governors, even 
President Chester A. Arthur, and scientists 
like the agriculturalist Seaman A. Knapp, and 
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illustration 


Franklin B. ‘father f American 


Hough, 


forest ry b 


North Carolina 


New Garden Oak (Quaker settlement of 

New Garden) on the campus of Guilford Col- 

lege, near Greensboro, the first coeducational 

college of the South. 

tuliptree), Orange County, 

University of North 
Under this tree the 


Davie -Poplar 
on the campus of: the 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
commissioners tied their horses when selecting 


a site for the university 
Ohio 


MeGuffy Elms, on. the campus of Ohio 
University, at Athens, planted by William 
MeGuffy, president of the institution and 
author of MeGuffy Readers. Fifteen of the 
48 trees planted were still standing in 1934 


and were about 90 years old. 

Oberlin Elm, on a corner of the Oberlin 
College campus, Oberlin.. In its shade the 
first building of Oberlin College was erected. 
This was the first American college to admit 
women.on an equality with men 


Pennsylvania 


Historic White Oak at King of Prussia, 
ledicated to Henry Sturgis Drinker for his 
services in forestry by the -Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, August 19, 1933, is said 
to have been standing when the founder of the 
Commonwealth, William 
1644 Lehigh University took part in. the 


dedication 


Penn, was born 


Virginia 

from the _ historic 
planted in 
United 
University of 


Cedars of Lebanon, 


Mountains in Syria, 
Arlington Cemetery, a gift to the 
from the American 
seirut, Syria, in appreciation of aid extended 
by this country through the Near East Relief. 

Emancipation Oak, on the grounds of 
Hampton Institwte in Elizabeth City County. 
was held 


Lebanon 


States 


The first school for ‘‘contrabands’”’ 
under it in pleasant weather. 

Abingdon Smoketree, near the main portico 
of Martha Washington College, Abingdon. 
Tradition has it that William Campbell 
Preston brought this tree with him from 
Napoleon’s grave. 

V. M. I. Guard Tree (hickory), Lexington 
Reported to have been the only tree standing 
on the grounds of Virginia Military Institute 
when. it was founded, in 1839: Guard tents 
were pitched under this tree in summer. 

William and-Mary Live Oak, 
corner of the campus of William and Mary 
Williamsburg. Styled “Old Mon- 
arch of Middle Plantation.” 

Among the. famous historical trees listed 
are the Pecan Trees at Mount Vernon (see 
, Which were planted by George 
Washington with nuts given him by Thomas 
Jefferson 


southeast 


College, 





A film strip composed of 80 frames showing 
a number of the mentioned in this 
bulletin has been prepared by the Departmey 


trees 





of Agriculture and 1s available for 55 cents, 
For further informatio! 


Department of 


1 write to the Extension 
Agriculture, Wash. / 
ington, D. C. 


Service, 
* 


1 ° 
Home Education | 
(Concluded from page 275 

} 

Seneca, a first century philosopher, de-| 
clared that the mind should be drilled as muc¢h 
as the body, but a German philosopher of the} 
eighteenth century declared that “education 
must be natural, that is; must be adapted t 
the nature of man as a corporeal, reasoning 
and free being, and therefore not bef 
mechanical, merely directory or drilling, as | 
with beasts, but reasonable and admitting of 


must 


free. activity and neither pampering norj 
overrefining.”’ 

One of the common weaknesses of many} 
parents, and one might say grandparents, is the 
desire to bring their children to the attention 
of others, to encourage the children to show 
how clever and precocious they are Accord- 
ing to the records this has been a weakness of 
for Moscherosch said in the -seven- 


parents admire the 


parents, 
teenth century: ‘Many 
foolish and apish gestures and tricks and even 
actions of their 


the improper and wicked 


children: and thus do not love them as human 
beings but amuse themselves with the children} 
as if they were young apes,’’ and Plutarch, a 
first century writer on philosophy and ethies,| 


made an important observation when he| 
wrote: “It is often well to pretend not to have’ 
observed some actions of children.’’ 

Modern and progressive are the extracts 
from John Locke’s. writings, who declared} 
that “children should not be overburdened 
with plays; the best of these they contrive for 
Children’s lessons should not be 
Children! 


to love to learn, and 


themselves. 


made a servile labor to them. 
should be influenced 
should only be made to work when they are 
inclined to.” “Still,” he 


“children should not be permitted to be idle; 


goes on to say, 


and must be accustomed to drop occupations 
which are pleasant to them, to take up others 
not so agreeable.”’ 

of ancient and 
priceless | 


These ‘‘good and wise men’’ 
modern times left 
treasures of wisdom and advice on the duties} 
of parents and teachers, home education, and 
as a means of virtue 


behind them 


especially on education 
and good citizenship, from which these few 
quotations have been made. } 

The parents of today are focusing theif 
attention on home education and are vocal it 
their efforts to impress educational institu 
tions with their need of professional guidance] 
in improving their methods of home education 
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Teachers’ xchange Club 


by Dorothy Child, M. D., Special Assistant, Board of Public Education, Philadelphia 


*x* ars of the 20 that the 


a For. 15 ye 
writer has worked with the Phila- 
i i delp! ia Board of Public Education, 
ees it has been part of her assignment 
nus for the State School Em- 


Board, 


l sability 


to certify annuall 

ployees’ Retirement all Philadelphia 
retirement pen- 
Such 


ade on the basis of personal 


teachers receiving 
sions, and to cert all new applicants. 
certifications are 

examination whenever possible, and when dis- 


Y 


tance pre ludes personal contacts. on the 


basis of proper: tantiated written reports 
from the applicant emselves and from their 
attending physicians. The current list includes 
114 persons 

Each year it became increasingly apparent 
that there was a possibility of transforming 
of the applicant from one of 


ing helpful and construc- 


the annual visit 
trepidation to somet! 

nber of our clients, in addi- 
ronically ill or crippled, have 
suffered personality There is the 
tendency to become s¢ lf-centered, withdrawn, 
and as a result they 

from family and 


tive. A large 1 
tion to being cl 


problems. 


and emotionally unstable, 


estranged 


are frequent ly 


friends. A considerable number must subsist 
m the pension alone, especially since the de- 
pression. This amounts in some cases to as 
little as $45 a mont! Although we are as- 
sured that the pension fund is safe from 
political meddling, the apprehensive invalid 


s assailed with doubts and fears, especially 


when it is almost certain that with advancing 
age the degree of disability will increase. 
Several incidents brought home to us the 
extent of the need for what might be termed 
“adjustment’’ by social workers. When the 
pension checks were a day late in arriving, 
terrified teachers wrote or called in person, to 
find out if they were cut off. We have in the 
files a letter from a retired teacher written in 
pencil, on wrapping paper, and enclosed in an 
envelope which had been made by turning a 
ised envelope inside out, and pasting it into 
shape. The teacher wrote that she had no 
pen, ink, paper, or e1 The original en- 
velope bore the mprint of the local grocer, and 
loubtless had contained a bill. One teacher, 


having ample income, was too depressed men- 


Ve lopes 


tally to enjoy her enforced leisure until she 
found work helpi: Another who 
back to her own beautiful 


g the others. 
was longing to go 
home needed to have it opened for her, and a 
companion employed. We succeeded in doing 

even to having the 
plano tuned. One of the deafened women 
agreed to take free 
public evening 
school. She later took an advanced course, 
and may prov 


this during a vacation, 


after much irging 


courses in lip-reading at a 


seful in helping other deaf- 


ened teachers 
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It occurred to me that many of these lonely 
and unhappy persons would be the better for 
some sort of organization which would widen 
their interests. 


Vame of the Club 
With the assistance of the associate superin- 


tendent, Dr name 
Exchange Club was selected. The _profes- 


Gerson, the Teachers’ 


sional status which means so much to all of 
The word “‘exchange’”’ is 
intended to indicate the nature of the activi- 
ties, in which each person mav contribute ac- 


cording to her gifts. 


them was stressed 


Exchange of ideas and 
Later, 
special services may be made available, and 


suggestions must be the first step. 


material gifts may be exchanged, beginning 
with newspaper clippings and articles. To 
make trinkets and favors, boxes of small ses 
shells have been brought to the central office 
by a man living on a Florida beach; a woman 
living in the Pocono Mountains is collecting 
hemlock cones to decorate place cards and 
make other novelties; a woman, bedfast be- 
cause of arthritis and who can move her hands 
only to the extent of wielding a scissors, is 
making two scrapbooks for two other shut-ins 
with the same disease. One teacher living at 
a distance, as a thank offering because her 
pulmonary tuberculosis is yielding to treat- 
ment, has given us a subscription to Life 
magazine. The word “club” is still only a 
suggestion; we are too loosely knit to be able 
to depend upon officers from among the group, 
although a well-adjusted blind teacher has 
been named honorary president. 


Circulating Library 


A gift of 20 new and talked-about books 
was the nucleus of a free lending library. 
We take advantage of the new low rate for 
mailing books when wrapped and labeled 
according to the prescribed method 
1% cents per pound. One of the patients, 
needing useful occupation, has cataloged the 
library, and sends out the books according 
to postcard requests from 21 of the teachers 
circularized. A donation of about a hundred 
books in good condition, but old, was politely 
but firmly refused. Our books must be the 
most up-to-date possible. 
must not be patronized, but if possible must 
be envied. A considerable number of retired 
teachers were situated where they had access 
to good libraries, and so declined our offer. 
These persons were asked in what way they 
thought the club could be useful, and many 
wanted simple handicraft 
instruction. 


only 


The club members 


suggestions for 


Handicraft Catalogs and Museum of 
Specimens 


handicraft 
became deaf, made a collection of 


One teacher who had taught 
before he 
catalogs and price lists of materials for hand- 
work, a few books of simple instructions in 
some of the crafts, and specimens of things 
made with shells, corn husks, crochet cotton, 
jam jars, old postage stamps, and paper 
napkins. Also a sample of finger painting. 
No hope is held out for adding to income 
only the chance to make attractive gifts and 
remembrances, while experiencing the joy of 
creative activity. A office 
bookshelf is still large enough to house the 
collection. It would appear that much of 
our future work will be along this line. 


section of an 


Inter-visitation and Meetings 


An effort was made to promote inter- 
visitation; names and addresses were given 
to the 10 deaf teachers on the active list, of 
all the others, similarly the 8 sufferers from 
This was done in time for 
exchange of Christmas cards; perhaps one 
third . of were followed. 
Sick people have great trouble bringing them- 
selves to do anything out of the ordinary, and 
are especially apt to delay answering letters, 
and to feel unhappy and guilty aboutit. About 
10 women were asked to pay some friendly 
calls, and the first name on the visiting list 
was invariably the blind already 
alluded to. She isa tonic to anyone, sick or 
well. She keeps her pretty house immaculate, 
does most of her own work including ironing, 
and loves to entertain callers in a way so radi- 
antly happy that none could be sorry for her. 
After about 6 months of mimeographed 
letters with descriptions of the activities here 


severe arthritis. 


these suggestions 


woman 


outlined requests began to come in for a 
In order to have the first meeting 
as informal as possible, an invitation was 
secured from a blind teacher living on a beau- 
tiful hillside in Valley Forge, and an outdoor 
supper was planned. Sixteen disabled teachers 


meeting. 


and five others were present. Two were blind, 
five hard of hearing, two were heart cases. One 
healed tuberculosis. case was recovering 
strength to return, and the rest were nervous 
patients. The weather was perfect, and the 
simple refreshments seemed to please the 
guests. No formal program was given, only 
quiet conversation. A remarkable note of 
affection and understanding was prevalent 
before the day was over. 

Our second meeting was held on November 
4, 1939, using the drawing room of the Women’s 


Concluded on page 288 ) 
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THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 











They Opened Their Homes me. aware of the things they still have to selves. In othet the student j 
Findlay (Pa.) housewives cooperated wit urn about. homemaking. Incidentally, it equipped when he complet the course 
local school authorities this year by opening roadened their outlook and gave them greater enter employment f the 17 boat 
their homes for half-day periods to student ynfidence in meeting and working with building, repair, and storage vards located ip 
enrolled in home economics courses in the loca thers Miami, on an apprent asis These yards 
rural community vocational schoo have an annual pay ! f $700,000 
Materials and equipment provided by the For a $700,000 Pay-Roll Industry Each student is required to keep a note 
school for the use of home economics students \ boat-building course which .draws its book, which in addition te being a record of 
are limited. By working in loca ymes nrollment from a large number of the 48 the work he has done, serves also as a hand 
therefore, the girls secure experience not o1 States is carried on in the boat-building divi- book for shopwork school and in late 
in handiing situations with which they would sion of the Miami (Fla.) Technical Hig} employment 
be confronted as housewives and parents but School Commercial builder iré lrawing upon 
also in using the household equipment whic Che training program at this school is based graduates of the Miami school for employees, | 
is available in an average home pon a 2-year course of study which takes the 4 recent survey of the status of 35 voung | 
Housewives who open their mes to these student through all the experiences of boat men trained in bne Miami boat building 
homemaking students are requested to crit lilding, from reading blue prints to launch- course, showed that their total yearly earning 
cize the students’ work constructiv: and ft g the completed boat Classroom instruc- amount to $45,850 Annua vages of these 
note any improvement in the speed and sk tion follows as closely as possible the actual oung men range from $510 for part-time} 
with which they do their work during succes stage of construetion being undertaken in the vork to $2,400 for full-time worl The avelll 
_ sive periods as well as in their reaction t shop from time to time. Students are re- age annual wage of graduates of the cours 
responsibility. juired to take classroom instruction and to after 2 years is $1,310. Based the average 
The objectives of this practical progran secure experience in mold loft work, setting up vage of graduates, it ay be said that for 
for senior and junior homemaking students ind framing, sawed framing, planking, caulk- each dollar invested | the school board if 
are: To help them develop the ability to follow g, hull finishing, decking, metal work, engine the training of the student, the student # 
directions, to see work that should be don: nstallation, marine plumbing, electrical work, returning to himself and to the community 
and to assume responsibility for various house sail making, upholstering, pattern making, $14.88 a year 
hold duties and situations; to lead them +1 und-machine work. ‘In this way, the student Seventy boats have been built in the school 
appreciate the work and abilit olyed s given an opportunity to engage in many in the past 11 years. Hardware for the boats 
managing a home; to give them experience i! sions of work which are specialized and is purchased from a ‘al marine hardware 
using various types of household eq lipment cl represent occupations W ithin them- store and lumber f1 1 local lumber concern, a 
such as ironers, sweepers, and mixers; to pro- |. pan: 
vide opportunity to learn how to adapt then loca 
selves to the situations encountered lifferent dep 
homes; to give them experienc: hild é¢are; 
and to assist them in developing both speed a1 
thoroughness in performing houss 1 duties The 
An important outcome of this pla fore, 
struction was that some of the girls who par work 
ticipated, most of whom wert f foreig hard 
ancestry, found jobs as domesti¢ i! ymes not o 
which they had worked. 
When this home-experienc: roject . was feu 
finished and also at different times during t] 
experience period the teacher, Mrs. Helen T Ph 
Puskar, discussed the results of the experiment consi 
with the girls who participated in it, evaluated in wl 
| it from the viewpoint of both housewives ar Drug 
p| students, and on the basis of this discussio1 Phan 
: planned changes in the conduct of the Vocat 
ect for succeeding years. retail 
) At the close of the project, the homemaking “brus 
| students gave a tea to which they invited bacte: 
j housewives who had cooperated in the home- to ph 
i experience plan. struct 
i Commenting on the results of this coopera- ing, 1 
i tive program, Mrs. Puskar says lo me the laws a 


trade; 
medic 
mins, 


project was intensely interesting and helpfu 
both in evaluating the results of the program 
and planning for its continuance. I feel that 
the girls learned more than they could possi! turate 
have learned in the classroom in an equivalent > In ad 
period. Because they have had a part Courtesy, Miami Technical High Schoook develc 
doing something ‘on their own’ they have be- Future boat builders in Miami Technical High School, laying out members of boat structu™® and a 
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ey OCAT IONE: AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS 


ee? ™. wt, Al 


Just in case have difficulty counting 
them, there are 8,322 pins on the accom- 
panying map, each one of which marks the 


location of a rural high school in which a 


you 


department of vocational agriculture has 
The boat pDuulding wort atl the school. the re- 
fore, creates a b ess in maintenance, repair 


work, and storag« ocal lumber and marine 


hardware coneerns and boat yards that would 


not otherwise ¢ 


Now It's Druggists 


Pharmacists i1 ght different cities in Wis- 


consin are going t 
in which the National Association 
Druggists, the Wisconsin State Soard of 
Pharmacy and the Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational and Adult | cooperate, 
retail pharmacists ar 
“brush-up”’ courses 


scnool 


nder a program 
of Retail 


ducation 


taking ‘“‘refresher’’ or 


chemistry, biology, and 


bacteriology, and other basic sciences related 
to pharmacy They are also receiving in- 
struction in drug-store management, advertis- 


ing, window display 
laws and regulation 
trade; in recent di 
medicine, and publi 
mins, 


and merchandising; in 
s applying to the pharmacy 
velopments in pharmacy, 

health; in allergy, 
sulfanilamide, marihuana, and 
turates; and in current thought in pharmacy. 
In addition, they are being kept abreast of 
developments in fields directly concerned with 


and allied to pha 


vita- 
barbi- 


rmacy through lectures by 
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been established. These 8,322 departments, 
in which 538,586 farm youths and adults 
were enrolled last year, are manned by 
8.580 teachers of vecational agriculture. 
Latest reports from State boards for voca- 


special speakers, local pharmacists, physicians, 
and public-health officials. 

The instruction, 
a week 


which is given one evening 


every other week in eight cities in 


Wisconsin, is carried on. through a combina- 
tion of the 
a circuit. or itinerant teacher. 


lecture and conference method, by 

The advantages of these courses as outlined 
by the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education are as follows: 


1. All those who enroll are employed phar- 


inacists under the control of the State board 
of pharmacy. 
2. Pharmacists take kindly 


for self-improvement from this board. 


to suggestions 


3. No pharmacist or class of pharmacists is 
overlooked in the instruction program. 
4. There is small possibility of overcom- 
mercializing the course. 

5. The board has contacts throughout the 
State from which it can draw for enrollees and 
for assistance in setting up the program. 

The National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, DL, 
has announced that it will be pleased to assist 
any group of pharmacists in setting up phar- 
macy courses, that may apply to it for aid. 


“TARR, >. 


2,000 


that almost 
rural high schools have peti- 


tional education show 
additional 
tioned the States for vocational agriculture 


departments. 


Illinois, Nebraska, and South Dakota are 
planning to establish itinerant training pro- 
grams for pharmacists modeled after the 
Wisconsin plan. 

The courses for pharmacists are being re- 
from Federal funds provided for 
distributive education under the terms of the 


George-Deen Act of 1936. 


imbursed 


Growing 


More 2,000 persons were graduated 
from the diversified occupations training pro- 
grams carried on in the Southern States last 
figures compiled by the United States 
of Education show. 


than 


vear, 
Office 

The graduates reported by the different 
States vary from 22 in Louisiana to 490 in 
Florida. ‘Figures covering the percentage of 
graduates who have found employment are of 
special interest, showing that as high as 58 | 
percent and as low as 41 percent or an average 
of 75 percent of those graduated from diversi- 
fied occupations programs have found em- 
ployment. Records from a number of States 
at that from 0.9 to 18.2 percent of the grad- 
uates, depending upon. the States, are con- 
tinuing in school for further training. 








Diversified occupations training 
it should be explained, are those programs i: 
which the students enrolled 
their learning period in classroom instructior 
and half in actual employment in an 
tion. 


programs 


spend 


Something for Everyone 


Iowa, which might be called the cradle of 


the public forum plan, again comes to th 


front with a combination forum and school 
plan. This time it’s the town of Britt re 
porting. 

Following the practice made popular i: 


other Iowa communities, the Britt 
nity adult education program, is 
by a number of different agencies—the voca 


commu 
sponsored 
tional agriculture department .and the home 
making department of the local high school, 
the board of education, and the local churches 

The adult education program in Britt whic} 
has its headquarters in the high school, and 
which was in operation from November 15 -to 
February 7, inclusive, provided programs for 
all the different groups 
community served by 


represented in the 
the high school 


There was a women’s night school class in 
which foods, 
linens, rugs, furniture, clothing materials and 


various aspects: of purchasing 
draperies, and electrical equipment were dis 
There 
which results of swine performa! ce tests, farm 
contracts, drainage 
management 
received attention. 


cussed. were classes for farmers at 


other laws, farm 


and 
problems, and other subjects 


classes 


Finally, there were 


half of 


occupa- 


for town men at which ministers, teachers, 
and community leaders in business and profes- 
sional fields led discussions on such subjects 
as the 


children, 


community’s responsibility to its 


how to distinguish propaganda from 


truth, business ethics, local self-government, 


socialized medicine, do schools chil- 


1 to 


prepare 
lrer and a politician’s duty to com- 
munity 

For the publie at large, moreover, communi- 
ty adult education forums were held to debate 
such topics as international affairs, effect of 
reciprocal trade agreements, 


Var on tarmers, 


and strength and weaknesses in our form of 
eovernment 
\ total of 1,518 persons attended all meet- 


ngs sponsored by the Britt Community En- 
deavor, as the group sponsoring the program 
Of this number 668 persons at- 


was called 


classes, 568 attended women’s 


tended farmers’ 
classes, and 282 attended town men’s classes. 

(mong the features of the Britt forum plan 
was.a banquet which was held as a finale to 
the forum program and a national brotherhood 
inder the auspices of the local 


WEEK meeting 


-hurches 


A Categorical Reference 
‘A keen 


stemming suddenly from the exigencies of the 


interest in vocational guidance 


lepression,” states a publication recently 


ssued by the United States Office of Education, 
“has encouraged a hasty and copious produc- 
tior of 


DOOKS, 


pamphlets, bulletins, and ar- 











A Functional 


Guidance 


PHE GUIDANCE PROGRAM challenges the school 
for the things it leaves undone, or does wrongly, 
The 


by guidance functions open the way for a 


for any of its children. facts revealed 
frontal attack on these problems. 

From the kindergarten or first grade, chil- 
dren display to the school distinguishable 
traits, both native and those resulting from 


training. These may be physical, mental, or 


social. A guidance program notes from the 
beginning significant facts and trends relating 
to every child. 

Early individual adjustments prevent the 
fixing of bad habits, the ignoring of specific 
handicaps, the stifling of outstanding abilities. 
The guidance program seeks such adjustments. 
It neglects neither the normal, the subnormal, 
nor the supernormal traits of any child. 

Children must in the end fit into the world 
as they find it. 
to each which are better in many respects for 
the individual in question than other oppor- 
tunities. Guidance helps the pupil choose 


There are opportunities open 


the better opportunities from those which really 





Program 


exist for him. It follows that the school must 
analyze opportunities wherever they exist. 

The business of any school is to prepare the 
child so that he enters bis next opportunity as 
well trained and well adjusted as possible. 
Guidancé points to the opportunity, and indi- 
cates the training. More often than at pres- 
ent, the school should supply the training. 

Che school should continuously examine its 
final product to justify the school’s existence. 
\ program of guidance follows up every pupil 
after he becomes a school leaver—drop-out or 
graduate—as an essential technique of such an 
examination. 

Finally, society is concerned that all people, 
adults as well as youth, realize individual satis- 
factions while contributing to the general good. 
\- guidance program, within or without the 
school system, must provide for the continued 
adjustment of adults whose ordinary school 
life is over. 

Harry. A. JAGER, 
Chief, Occupational 


Information and Guidance Service. 


ticles not only upon occupations but upon the 


practices of vocational guidance as well 
These range in type from technical articles op 
aptitude testing to popular presentations of 
such occupations as that of the air stewardess 
They appear in the daily newspaper and jp 
home magazines, as well as in technical, trade. 
and educational journals. They vary jp 
subject and content.” 


The guidance counselor, faced with the tagk 


quantity as much as 
of locating quickly the kind of informatiop 
that bears upon the guidance problems of the 
individual, will find the new publication of 
the Occupational Information and Guidanee 
Service of the Office of 

Issued as Miscellany 
A Source File on 


publication. contains lists of 


Education a real help 
2310 ut 
Vocational Guidance, this 


references ar- 


ranged under categorical heads on a wide 
variety of guidance problems In addition, 


method by 
1 catalogued so that 
It has 


a realization of the faet 


it outlines clearly the which sueh 
references may be filed anc 
they may be available on short notice. 
been prepared with 
that the guidance counselor’s concern in con- 


with his work with individuals is to 
quickly the kind of 
the 


whether it be that of obtaining a scholarship 


nection 
locate 


bears. on 


information that 


problem under consideration, 


adjusting an individual guidance program, 


securing community cooperation, or obtaining 


local facts about a particular occupation. 
Copies of this publication, which 


by Mrs Margaret W. 


was pre- 


pared 


specialist, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, may be secured from the 
United States Office of Education, Washing- 


ton, D. c. 


Pupil-Home Inventory 


Home economics teachers in Louisiana high 


schools get a lot of valuable information about 
the home situations of their pupils through the 


pupil-home information or inventory sheet 


each student is asked to fill out 


Particularly valuable is the information 


obtained about the food supply available to 


rural homes through home gardens, and 


through poultry and dairy cattle production. | 


Special emphasis is placed by home econom- 
ics teachers upon the value of raising vege- 
tables, fruits, chickens, dairy cattle, and hogs 
on farms to provide an adequate food supply 
for the farm family, children, and adults. 

Particular stress is laid upon the fact that 
Louisiana is in a strategic position with respect 
to the growing of foodstuffs since year-round 
one-half the 


State and conditions in other parts are favora- 


gardens are possible in about 


ble for gardens for 6 or more months in the 


year. 





ider the title, | 


~~ 


Zapoleon, | 
' 


— — >= 


In addition to data on the need for producing 
more food on the farm, the pupil-home in j 


ventory sheets provide data on the bread- 
making, laundering 
butchering, clothes making and buying, food 


canning, buttermaking, 


buying, child care, food planning, preparation | 


and serving, cleaning, and other activities 


carried on in the homes of pupils. 
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CCC Edueational Advisers 


W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


by Howard 


nal advisership 


* * * The camp educat 
em in the ( an Conservation Corps 
is ¢ g into a definite profes- 
sional career Six years ago when 
advisers Were first assigned to the camps the 
nstructions \ they received were very 
meager "2 a task without clear prec 
edents,”’ reads the riginal Handbook for 
Educational Ad rs in the Civilian Conser- 
yation Cor la with the camp com- 
mander and t I ficers and the enrolled 
men about w it they think would be most 


ost feasible to carry 


Your g devising ways of 
veeting tl Ss n as you find it at the 
camp 1s your real test “ How well that test 
us been met é enced Dy\ the body of pro- 
ssional rctl ( have developed in 
the camps lay the position of camp 
educational adviser has become a career along- 
slat that of the chool s iperintendent, the 
principal, the itional teacher, and other 
similar posit 

The camp ed t il adviser, in addition to 
serving as professional adviser to the adminis- 
trative auti tie of the camp, performs 

ties in the fi counseling and guidance, 
course of stud planning, subject-matter 
reparat r training, procurement 


and use of visual aids and other equipment, 


accounting. 


The camp guidance program is integrated 


n, Supervision, and train- 


ng in the cam] There are six steps in the 
guidance progra precamp selection; coun- 
seling, which i les the initial interviewing 


and testing; assignment to work tasks and to 
evaluation or check-up; 


The 


ipervisory personnel of army 


the training program; 


placement; and. } stcamp follow-up. 


members of the 


and technical officials act as sponsors and 

inselors of the men while the camp adviser 
is the coordinator of the program. The 
adviser administers and interprets tests, 
serves as a special counselor, maintains all 


records, and ass 
work, both ind 


t} 


ne Camp committee 


ther personnel in guidance 
lually and as a member of 
The data 


gathered from interviewing, testing, and coun- 


on education 
seling form the basis for planning the program 


if the camp 


Must Explore Resources 


g of a course of study for a 
camp the adviser as the professional member 
of the camp committee on education must ex- 
plore all the resources available in the camp 

there 
are up to 27 overhead jobs required for the 
Included thus are 


ambulance drivers, -truck 


for training purposes. In each camp 


Maintenance of the camp. 
COOKS al 1 


Dakers 
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and tractor drivers, elerks, and others. In 
addition there are more than 50 different types 
of work 


which resolve themselves into more than 300 


projects carried on in the camps 


pay-roll jobs. It is necessary to make anal- 
yses of such of these jobs as pertain to the 
respective individual camp, to compare these 
with the 


positions in private employment, and to plan 


analyses requirements for similar 


and carry on such additional training as is 
necessary to prepare enrollees for these related 
positions in civilian life. Not alone the camp 
jobs but all other camp activities must. be 
explored for their training possibilities. The 
recreation, personal hygiene, and discipline of 
the camp must by stimulative and purposive 
administration be brought 


organization and 


to bear as a training medium. The organized 
educational program carried on during leisure 
time consists largely of classes and shop work 
although there are many informal group activi- 
ties. The camp educational adviser therefore 


must solve many professional problems, in 


scheduling, in providing instructors, space, 
equipment, and facilities, and in the prepara- 
tion of course outlines and lesson plans. In 
addition the adviser must make arrangements 
with local schools or through eorrespondence 
extension work to meet the needs which cannot 
be provided for in the camps. 

The basic objective in curriculum planning 
in the camps is the provision of a program 
based on the interests and needs of the men, 
organized in terms of the limitations of the 
“amp and make the 
enrollee more employable and a better citizen. 
The camp adviser must therefore plan courses 
and select and organize subject-matter mate- 
rials with a knowledge of the implications of 


situation, aimed to 


these objectives. 
Camp Differs 


The camp differs much from other training 
The average enrollee remains 
in camp scarcely more than 9 months. New 
at the beginning of each 
Short-unit 


organizations. 


men are inducted 


3-month period. courses and 


Ohio District. 


group and individual activities rather than 


formal classwork are emphasized. The camp 
adviser must adapt or prepare initially much 
of his course and lesson material. 

The 
selected enrollees make up the teaching staff 
of the This 
includes few trained adviser 
seeks to group 
through weekly teachers’ meetings and through 


supervisory personnel together with 
group on the 
The 


instructor 


camp. average 
teachers. 


strengthen the 


the provision of prepared lesson outlines, im- 
proved visual aids and equipment and the 
like. 


furnished by the camp advisers’ office or by 


The use of prepared lesson -outlines 
the district or corps area office has become the 
common practice in the camps. Furthermore 


the use of sound and silent motion pictures, 
strip films, lantern slides, and opaque pro- 
jectors has become normal practice in virtually 
all camps. The thus enabled to 


offset to a large extent the lack of trained in- 


adviser is 


structors in the camps 


Average Adviser 


The organization and administration of an 
individualized program demands the mainte- 
nance of a complete system of pupil account- 
ing. It is the of the camp 
adviser to secure, maintain, and make avail- 


responsibility 


able these records to other members of the 
staff and to render to higher central offices 
necessary reports based on these records. 
While the scope of camp-training operations 
does not require that the adviser be a qualified 
expert in each of the fields of guidance, curri- 
culum planning, school finance and equipment, 
teacher training, educational statistics, and 
administration, a good working knowledge of 
these fields is essential. The assurance of a 
supply of personnel possessing competence of 
the proper degree combination in the 
required fields of education is assured, (a) by 
personnel with appropriate ex- 


and 


selection of 
perience and demonstrated ability, and (b) by 


additional in-service training. 
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The Public Writes 





by Eugenie A. Leonard, Consultant, Occupational Information and Guidance Service 

* * 7 The growth. of the corr spondence syllabi with which to teach their courses at quirers. To thes ire added references + 
ee of a new Government service’ is college other sources of information as near the | 
frequently very rapid It is also Reasonable Requests locality of the inquirer as can be discovered 

very instructive as to the needs of where he may in person or by correspondence 


the field. In the case of the Occ 
Information and 
lished recently in the Vocational 
the United States Office of Education, a most 
striking characteristic of. the correspondence 
is the often naive, but faith of its 
correspondents that this new service has been 
created .“‘by the people and for the 
and that, therefore, the people from ever 

it for solutions 


ipationa 
Guidance Service, estab- 


Divisior 


implicit, 
people, 


corner of the land might look to 
of practically every problem of guidance that 
might arise in their life or working situatior 
The force of thousands of. peopl 
their problems, asking for advice or assistance 
requesting a scrap of information that 
change the pattern of their liv 
set lightly aside. 

A study made recently 
September 1938 to September 
pieces of mail covering 6,863 differen 
for information were received by the 


f 
ot 


writing 
might 


es, 1s not to be 


from 
,» & 112 
tT requests 


shows that 


1939 


Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service 
Such demands lay a heavy 
ernmental services, for to fail to help solve 
the problems of their correspondents is to 
fail in the 
concept of the 


task upon gov- 


very essence of our democratic 
function of governmental 
offices. No matter how unusual the request, 
and often the requests have seemed unusual 


from the standpoint of the service, some way 


has been found to try to assist the corre- 
spondent. 
The Service has no fund from which to 


draw in helping needy people, but it can call 
eases of need to the attention of 
State and local agencies. 


the proper 


Sample Letter 


High-school and college students, and 
teachers and counselors, seem to be 
upon the new Service increasingly 
portion of a sample letter recently received 

“The following terms are included in my 
semester’s work in 
deeply indebted to you, and I’m 
classmates would be also, if you would send 
me information—pictures, pamphlets, charts, 


etce.—regarding them. Thank you 


calling 


Here Is & 


physics. I would be 


Sure my 


“*l-alpha rays, 

“*2-angstrom, 

“3-anion, 

“*4-anode, 

“5-anode rays (and 95 similar items). 


“If any information regarding these terms 
is available, I’m sure they would be of more 
use to me and my fellow 
received them as soon as possible.”’ 

And college professors 


classmates if | 
have asked for 


The great majority of correspondents make 
reasonable requests for information and show 
an unusual interest in the problems of youth, 
as will be seen from the following para- 
phrased illustration: 


“We have in 


and girls just out of high school, who cannot 


our county a lot of fine boys 


enter college unless they can work for a 
‘They are so worthy and so eager to work if 
some one could hire them 

happy to tell you that I am 
club of 70 women meeting 


town and doing a bit of community welfare 


“Could you give us any suggestions to help 
this most worth-while age group in their 
problems rt 

[t is perhaps significant that 56 percent of 
all the questions asked were regarding some 
phase of the history, theory, or practice of 
and 44 percent were questions con- 
There 
were requests for information regarding ap- 
200 different 


thes ry, 


guidance, 
cerning different types of occupations. 
proximately topics related to 
and practice of guidance. 


blanket 


occupations, 


he history, 
The 12 


requests for 


most popular topics were 
information on 
vocational guidance, bibliographies on guid- 


the functions 


ance, tests and measurements, 
of the new Service, occupational opportuni- 
ties for women, on choosing an occupation, 


sample programs of guidance, lists of occupa- 


tions that are new or not overcrowded, 
techniques for setting up a guidance program, 
trends in occupations, and problems of youth 
today 


Occupations 


There were requests for information regard- 
ing 227 different types of occupations of which 
the. following appeared the popular: 
Office worker; engineering of various types; 


most 


nursing; field of health, medicine, etc.; civil- 
service and other governmental work; avia- 
tion; teaching; journalism; agriculture; chem- 
food mechanics for 
autos and other machines; radio; beauty ecul- 


istry; trades; forestry; 
ture; and interior decoration. 

If the correspondence of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service is any clue 
be said that the 
aware of the problems of 


to public interest, it 
public is keenly 
guidance and eager for any help that can be 
The policy of 
the Service is to reply to all inquiries as 
as possible through mimeographed 


may 


given through a central office. 


promptly 
information of two kinds, one addressed to lay 
inquirers and the other to professional in- 


get further information or advice 


* 


Educational 
Advisers 


CAL 


Concluded trom page 255 
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+ 


The operation of the selection process may 
be illustrated by the e 
of 1,500 advisers now 


adviser is approximat o4 years 


position of the group 
duty The average | 
of age. Legs 
than 1 percent of the advisers are noncollege | 
graduates. Twenty-tv have the 
nt the doctorate, } 


prey ious ad- i 


peres nt 


masters’ degree and 1 peres 
Seventy-two percent have had 
educa- 


g experience it 
I 


ministrative or teachin 
tion, while many of the remaining 28 percent 
have come to the corps from business or in- 
dustrial 


other services, servic 


training agricultural and | 


programs, 
organizations, and the | 


like. ' 
Two Well-Defined Phases 


' 
| 
of camp advisers is car-f 
i 


initial | 


In-service training 
ried out in two well-defined phases, (a 
service of one month or more as understudy to 
a qualified and experienced adviser, and (b 
summer training schools carried on by the} 
corps with the cooperation of the colleges and 
universities of the country. Thus, the newly] 
appointed adviser is immediately familiarized 
with his duties through both activity and | 
training, and has his professional gaps filled | 
insofar as practicable through the medium of 
the intensive summer short courses. 

The necessity for extensive in-service train- 
ing in the basic fields of professional education } 
the unique require- | 


has been intensified by 


ments of the position of camp adviser and by 


the general absence of appropriate and avail- 
at the colleges and | 
The growing} 
recognition of the position of camp adviser as & 


able pre-service training 
universities of the country. 
possible professional career is signalized by the} 
recent initiation of courses at the University 
of Utah and at Utah Agricultural College 
which prepare for a camp advisership. In 
addition the States of Louisiana and Connee- 
ticut now recognize service as a camp adviser 


ee ren 


as a basis equal to that of public-school service 
for granting professional certificates. 

The camp educational adviser in the Civil 
ian Conservation Corps performs a unique} 
educational function. Every effort is being |} 
made through selection and training to im 
prove the quality of this function. 


a 
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In Public Schools 
Series of Meetings 
The Milwaukee, W Washington High 
School faculty, vccording to the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, has had a series of 
self-evaluation meetings this year under the 
theme of ‘Know Your Milwaukee Schools.’ 


Principal 
lelen H. Green, advise- 


The program has beer planned by 
George J. Balzer, and 
ment director \ll phases of the school sys- 
tem are being discussed by people who are 
jirectly in charge of the various branches of 
system 


the school 


20 Years of Service 
“The Delaware Citizens Association,’’ ac- 
Re port ot the State de- 


struction for 1939, ‘‘has 


eording to the Annua 


partment of public 


completed its twentieth year of service in 
behalf of public education. During that 
neriod its efforts to increase understanding of 


s has been intensive and 
and 
as a result of their active membership in the 


the needs of the school 


inremitting Me! women of influence, 


association, have served on committees study- 


Interpretive bulletins 


ng special problems 


ave been published, both as routine and 
special services. The association has devel- 
oped literally thousands of meetings in which 
school problems ave been discussed, con- 
lucted a legislative informational service, 
published bulletins, developed citizen commit- 


tees to study legislation, brought to curriculum 


building committees the layman’s  view- 


point, financed demonstrations and. experi- 


underwritten extension courses for 


ments, 
nted funds for adult educa- 
lueted teachers’ trips to out- 


teachers, supplem«e 


tion courses, Col 


standing school centers, served as a clearing 


wise for all volunteer groups working to ad- 


ance the cause of publie education in Dela- 
ware The record of the association is a part 
the State’s social] story 
Special Planning Committee 
A special planning committee has been 


‘esident of the Educational 
New York State ‘‘to 
a State research program 


appointed by the pr 
Research Association of 
formulate plans for 


which will show the interrelations and respec- 
the State 


tesearch 


tive responsibilities of education 


lepartment, the State Association, 


the State Teachers Association, the Ele- 
mentary Principals Association, the Asso- 
ciation of Academic Principals, the other 


State-wide educational organizations, the grad- 
late schools of « 
and colleges 


“The major 


ducation, and the local schools 


recommendation advanced by 
according to a circular issued 


Ed ucat n nal 


the committee.’ 


by the associatio1 Research 


Volume 25, Number 9 


CATIONAL N 


Educational Research 
York State 
committee 

State education. depart- 


Planning, “is that the 
New 
planning 
the 


ment in determining major research problems, 


Association of appoint a 


permanent of five to 


cooperate W ith 


clarifying research issues, securing 


coopera- 
tion and coordination, improving the quality 
of edueational research, securing more ade- 
quate support for educational research in the 
State, the 


and continuing the 


implementation of 
work 


promoting 
research findings, 
begunby this special planning committee.”’ 


Visual Aids Exchange 


“In the first 5 months that it has been in full 
the the 
Cincinnati schools has had an average circu- 


operation, visual aids exchange of 
lation in excess of 900 individual bookings of 
films, film strips, and slides a month,”’ ac- 
cording to the February 1940 issue of Curric- 
Development, a publication issued. by 
the public schools of that city. ‘In Novem- 
ber, the peak month thus far, an average of 
60. deliveries the 
day and the visual aids distributed were used 
in classes with about 2,500 pupils each day. 
“The the 
limited to the care arid distribution of films 


ulu m 


was made to schools each 


activities of exchange are not 


and slides. Instruction is given in the proper 
use of projection equipment.and much time is 
devoted to previewing visual aids under con- 
sideration and to showing visual aids to cur- 
riculum committees interested in incorporating 
references to them in courses of study.”’ 


School Finance 


the 
according to the 


“A group of interested members of 
Minneapolis public schools,”’ 
Minnesota Journal of Education, “‘are learning 
something of the 
picture from Walter F. Gustafson, auditor for 
the board of Mr. 


conducting a series of weekly evening classes 


school systems’ financial 


education. Gustafson is 
at which he explains the various sources of the 
schools’ revenue, the tax problems involving 
the schools, and the preparation and operation 
of the annual budget, including the contro! of 
The 
school finances was requested by the Central 
and will 


expenditures. course of instruction on 


Council of Teachers’. organizations 


include about 10 sessions.” 


Elementary School Survey 


“The Colorado Association of Elementary 
School Principals and the elementary division 
of the State department of education,” says 
the Colorado School Journal, “are cooperating 
in a survey to determine the present status of 
the administration and supervision of the ele- 
mentary schools of the State. In order to 
make this study as complete as possible, all 


EW S8 





schools having two or more teachers have been 


included 


Occupational Discussions 
“Each April, under the auspices of the Y’s 
Men’s Club and the guidance department of 


the Knoxville, Tenn., city schools, a vocational 


day is held for the Knoxville high-school 
seniors At chapel time, students in the 
senior class go to the ocecupationai group 
meeting in which they are interested and 
there meet leading men and women of the 
city in a panel discussion upon occupations. 


Among these occupational groups are social 


service, literary work, law and government, 
office work, architecture and designing, engi- 
neering and the trades, science and medicine, 
business and finance, home economics, com- 
nursing and hospitalization 
and Among those participating are 


the leaders of the Red Cross, editors of news 


mercial art, 


music 


papers, judges of the courts, leading engineers 


physicians, bankers, and university pro 


fess« rs ” 


Pictures Show Growth 


Growing in the Wilmington Public Schools 
is the title of the biennial report of the super 


intendent of schoois of Wilmington, Del., to 


the board of education of that city. The 
report shows through pictures of typical 
activities how the children of Wilmington 


grow in mental and physical health and the 
fundamental skills and knowledges, through 
suited to their age and 


school experiences 


stage of dev elopment. 


Teachers’ Salaries 

‘To assist busy school boards to a concrete 
of some of the factors in- 
the 
Madison, 


and concise view 
fluencing the changes in school costs,”’ 
Association, 
issued a bulletin on 
Data regarding the preparation, 
experience, and salaries of teachers and other 
data are presented for 1860, 1880, 1900, 1920, 
and 1940 


Wisconsin Education 
W is., 


Salaries. 


has Teachers’ 


W. 8S. DerrenspauGcn 


. 


In Colleges 


State Council Formed 


A State council on educational planning and 
coordination, which is to consider the prob- 
lems facing higher education in California, has 
been named jointly by State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Walter F. Dexter and 
President Robert G. Sproul of the University 
of California. 








This council was created by the legislature 
of 1933 “‘to study problems affecting the re- 
lationship between the schools of the public 
school system and the University ‘of California 
and to make recommendations thereon jointly 
to the State board of education an: 
of the University of California.’ 

The 1939 legislature again referred prob 
lems of higher education in California to the 
eouncil, with particular reference to the desir- 
ability of expanding or contracting the scope 
of publicly supported institutions of higher 


ithe regents 


education and to the desirability of recom- 
mending legislation for the purpose of making 
the State’s higher educational system mort 
efficient. 

This action grew out of a bill introduced to 
create the University of Central California at 
Fresno and which was amended to make 
Fresno State and Santa Barbara State Colleges 


branches of the university The bill was 
amended to provide reference t 
with provision for a report to the legislatur 


The council held its first 


the. council, 


meeting in Sar 


Francisco on April 15. 


Michigan Dental Unit 


Devoted to the task of keeping the 
practicing dentists up with developments ir 
their rapidly growing field, the W. K. 
Foundation Institute of Graduate and Post 
graduate Dentistry which has been recently 
established will nearly triple the university’s 
capacity for offering much needed ‘“‘refresher’’ 


State’s 


Kellogg 


courses in dertistry. The institute is housed 
in a $500,000 building made possible by grat 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle 
Creek and the Public Works Administration 


The institute has grown out of 3 years of 


univer- 


cooperative effort on the part of the 
sity and the Kellogg Foundatior 
establishment of effective, yet 
courses for practicing 


toward the 


reasonably 


priced, dentists. <A 
5-year experimental program along these lines 
had been started in 1936, with the Kellogg 


Foundation contributing $20,000 a vear to the 
support of the work. 
The demand for courses of this type has 


been so great that enrollment in some of the 
classes has been completely 
as 2 years in advance. 

With the facilities of the new institute build 
ing it will be possible to offer instruction to 
550 dentists a year, whereas the old dental 
building was taxed last year when about 200 
practitioners came back to the university 
additional training. 


tor 


Ohie State Codifies Municipal Statutes 


Fifteen 
versity are now engaged in codifying, revis- 
ing, and indexing charters and ordinances 
Ohio municipalities. 

The university sponsors the project, WPA 


workers at the Ohio State | 


supplies the labor, and the participating 
municipalities pay only the cost of the supplies 

Among the 30 municipalities already coop- 
erating in the project are: Cleveland, Hamil- 
ton, Piqua, Portsmouth, Bedford, Middle- 


town, Manchester, Hillsboro, Lockland, Van 
Wert, Oakland, Bowling Green, North Balti- 
more, Maumee, Norwalk, Painesville, Ashta- 
bula, East Cleveland Heights, 
East Liverpool, Akron, Coshocton, Marietta, 
Mingo Junction, 


Cleveland, 
[ronton 


Howard University Celebrates 

Several hundred students, graduates, and 
Howard University celebrated the 
seventy-third anniversary of the founding of 


the institution on March 2 by listening to 
H. S. Howard, son of the founder, reminisce 
about his. father. Mr Howard told the 


group his father was vitally interested in 


education and after selecting the site for the 
Ann Arbor, Mich., to 
study the plan of the University of Michigan, 
that 


went to 


iniversity 


and t was on this pian Howard Uni- 
versity as built 


WaLtTon C. JoHN 


* 


In Libraries 

Union Catalog Service 
To facilitate the use of library materials, 
Nebraska now has in its capitol a master file 
of more than 700,000 card entries representing 


almost a million and a half books, magazines, 


sheets of music and maps, owned by 28 co- 
operating libraries in the State. This union 
kept up-to-date and 
Nebraska Public 


possible for 


catalog, which will be 
operated by the Library 
Commission,: makes _ it 
citizen of Nebraska, 
to find out what printed material 
It. will be of 
value for those persons who reside at 
The 
sponsors of the project also point out that it 


every 
by applying through his 
local library, 


is in the State and its location. 





espe l 


a distance from the large libraries. 


vill be useful in promoting the careful planning 


purchasing and in eliminating un- 


book 


necessary duplication 


Analysis Completed 


With the 


iction,. a 


title, A 
comprehensive and interpretative 


Met? opolitan Library in 


analysis of the Chicago Public Library has just 
Carleton B. Joeckel and 
ovsky of the University of Chicago. 


Hee! em mpleted by 
Leon Cart 
Althoug! 


one large library system, this survey of 


dealing specifically with the prob- 
iems ol 
166 printed pages presents principles of ad- 
ministration, finance, personnel and service, 
which are of general application. 

Stating that ‘fone of the most troublesome 


n the library world today is that of 


jUeSTIONS 1 





school-library relationships,’’ the authors dis- 
cuss this problem objectively in the chapter on 
The Library and the School, and present a 
“Library service to students,’’ 


program 


hey point out, “is too important to be sub- 


ect to emotional reaction of a personal nature 
lo insure its performance on a high level and 


vith economy, the two agencies must get to- 
gether and study their problems calmly and 
ealistica 





Sehool Librarians Meet 


Over 100 school librarians 


attended the 
meeting of the department of secondary schog} 


librarians of the Oklahoma Education Asso- 
ciation held at Oklahoma City February 
4 panel of department heads and school ad. 
ministrators discussed the topic, What Sery. 
ices do the Various Departments of the High 
School Wish to Receive from the Library, The 
secretary of the Oklahoma Library Commis. 


spoke on the new materials for high 


sion 
through 


her agency. 4 


subject 
spector of the 


schools available 


library evaluation program was the 
considered by the high-school i: 


State department of education 


Celebrates Book Week 


the “‘Colegio Ameri- 


School for 


In Bogotdé, Colombia, 


cano para Varones American 
organized and cataloged 


Edith C 


with the insti- 


Boys) now has a fully 





school library, according to Mrs. 
Wise, who has been connected 


tution. It has also a separate library for the } 








smaller children 

This South American school celebrated its | 
first Good Book Week last year Not only did | 
the students, numbering about 350 boys, take ) 
an active part in the occasion, but their en. 
thusiasm for a better library spread to their 
homes with the result that parents contributed 
over 300 books to the school’s collection. The 
week Jacinto 


Creados, 


presentation of 


closed with a 


3enevente’s prize play, Los Intereses 


Services Rendered 


The Special Library has re. 
cently finished a 
services which the publie library is rendering 
As indicated in Business 
and the Public Library, edited by Marian C. 
Manley, this type of library service, starting 
with the establishment of the Business Branch 
of the Newark Public Library, has grown in} 
until 
many cities have come 


Association 


survey or the essential 


the business man. 








scope and commercial and 
industrial concerns in 


to look upon the pubiue library 


quality 


as an economic 
necessity. 

The business library, in some cases a depart 
ment of the central library and in others & 
provides 

prices, 
addresses of corpora 
In addition, if 
is a source for research material on populatiog 
trends, statistics not yet in print, and progrem 
in manufacturing methods; it serves also # 


a 
own building, 


separate unit in its 


factual information on commodity 


investment securities, 


tions, and various local facts 


a clearing house for industrial research. 


Research Material Available 

meeting of the Americal 
stitute Washington 
important gains were reported in the service 
research. This nonprofi 
organization, a membership of near 
70 Government and stk 
entific societies, and professional associations 
makes research material available to workel 
humanities througl 


photoprint. 


At the annual 
Documentation I: 


to libraries and 
with 


learned 


agencies, 


in the sciences and the 


microfilm and 
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Besides reprod g extracts from rare and 

not readily available references, the American 

' Documentatior Institute places' on film, 

} research papers g essential to the ad- 
vanced student r scholar, but not in suffi- 

1 ) eent general demand to warrant inclusion in 
| the crowded co f professional journals 


ibstract or notice of the 
perio lical itself, to- 


In this case, 01! 


article is carrie tne 


gether With al cation that the full paper 
e available thi ofilm Similar serv- 
ce 18 being re ! 1 tor theses submitted 


t) i fulfillment 


Ratepu M. DUNBAR 


* 


In Other 
Government \gencies 


Bureau of Mines 
Mine S 


reels 


Bureau of 
$000 
which during 1939 were shown on 96,500 occa- 


sions tO an aud ce of about 10 


The film librar f the 
ow consists of approximately 


million 


persons 


National Park Service 
National Park 
weekly 


Under sponsorship of the 


Service, the | ng schedule of 


educational radio broadcasts under the title 
Nature Sketche s being presented over the 


Red Network National Broadcasting 
Co. from Rocl Mountain National Park, 
Colorado, from 11:30 to 11:45 a. m., mountain 


standard tim«e 


J ine 4 F 


A discussio1 


Nature 


arasitism, mutual depend- 


2€naSs ind Enemies in 


ence, predation, and other ecological rela- 
tionships in plants and animals. 
June 10—A Visit the Arctic.—A trip to the 


snow-covered mmit of Trail Ridge, with 


flowers sp! g from the fringe of snow- 


banks, 


open patches 


birds flying about the 


and aipine 


meadow above timberline. 


14 
HN 





Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Pima loom. 
Volume 25 


Numbe r & 


~ 





Courtesy, Bureau of 


Imerican Ethnology 


Pima woman’s carrying net. 


June 18 Through a Meadow 
Visit to meadow flower beds, nests of Brewer 


Mountain 


Blackbirds, and home of myriad inseet life. 


Visit with the Beavers.—Inspec- 


tion of a colony with a beaver house more 


June 25—A 


than 45 feet long and 12 feet high, and dis- 
cussion of the life habits of the beaver. 


July 2—The Shady Trail. 
Lake 
resource of shrubs and flowering herbs and 


A walk along the 


fern-lined Fern Trail, with its rich 


nesting birds. 


July 9—Trees, Fire, and the Elements.—A visit 
to timberline, where fire of years ago com- 
bined with the force of elements produced 


grotesque effects upon tree life. 


July 16—Life at Bear Lake. 
and plant life on the shore of Bear Lake, 
lying above 9,600 feet in elevation, at the 


sirds, mammals, 


foot of the Front Range peaks which rise 
3,000 feet higher against the western sky. 


July 23 T nsceen Life 
ground rootstocks, burrowing animals, 
life within the soil 


Story of roots, under- 


and 


July 30—Life 
of birds, insects, fungi, and plant life within 


in. an Aspen Grove. Discussion 


an aspen grove. 


to a fish 
hatching 


August 6—Fish and Eggs \ visit 


hatchery, with discussion of 
methods, and visit to breeder pond with 


large fish 


August 13—Flowers of the Summer's End 


Late season wildflowers. 


Count His Legs \ discussion of 


insects and arachnids. 


August 20 


) 


August 27 Tomorrow's Plants \ discussion 


of fruits and seeds 


September 3 Foot prints of Ice \ story of 


the glaciers 
Man and the Mountains. \ 


story of Indians and pioneers in the western 


September 10 


mountains 


Office of Indian Affairs 

Willard. W. Beatty, Director of Education, 
of the Office of \ffairs, 
plans for the following series of Indian readers 
to he Designed pri- 
marily for use in the third and fourth grades 


Indian announces 


published during 1940. 
considered 


of Indian schools, they are also 


suitable for use in classes in white schools 
which are studying Indians 
SHERMAN PAMPHLETS ON INDIAN LIFE AND 
(CUSTOMS 
1. The Northern Paiute Indians of Cali- 


fornia and Nevada 
2. The Mission 


fornia. 


Indians of Southern Cali- 


*3. The Papago of Arizona and their Rela- 


tives in Pima See illustrations. 


HANDCRAFT PAMPHLETS: 
*1. The Quill and Beadwork of the Western 


sic 
AN 


INDIAN 
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*2. Navajo Native Dyes 
and use. 


Teacher’s Exchange Club 


INDIAN Lire Reapers: Concluded from page 279) 
1. Little Herder in Autum: 
2. Little Herder in Winter I ‘ub. 
*3. Little Herder in Spring on the part of all but one of the 
4. Little Herder in Summer ) attended the first meeting. The 
*5. Who Wants to be a Prairi Oo ne excep was a teacher who wrote that 

Navajo Fairy Tale she had “never gotten over the sight of all 
sufferers,’’.and could not possibly 


There was an eagerness for 


CooPppRATIVES, CONSERVATION, | 
*Cooperatives for Indians. Fighteen 4-page 
lesson sheets on the ABC’s of Cooperatior é ntually join with us, as-soon as she re- 
*Along the ' Be SST ViCe MOuve, 
account of wasted range land 


her gathering. This invalid will 


y ‘ his eT - 
Beale Trail. photographi ye wane Meet 
*hose a setting. as beautiful and so- 
. ioe isticated as possible. The club furnishings are 
A price list and copies of these p 
sumptuous, and all the guests sat in 
may be obtained from: Haskell Insti a while 
Lawrence, Kans.; Chilocco Agricultura 
School, Chilocco, Okla.; and Phoenix Indiar 
School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
> ; ; | 
eparation of additional Fas 
Pr pa , vue embs njoyed the running account of the 
under consideration by the Office of Indian 
riven by tl After- 
Affairs. ; | vee : 
was served, with party sandwiches 


motion pictures were shown 
» the west coast. There was also.a 
interesting description of the 
sculpture. The blind 


a AD 


ieIr neighbors. 


MARGAR fat 
from a candle-lit table. The ex- 


* Now available. S party were largely covered by a 
* lonation of money from two disabled teachers 

» would have wished to entertain us at their 
omes, but lacked the strength. The number 


attending was 22 Written 


In Other Countries 


greetings came 


rom 32 others. The next meeting was held 


e 

intellectual Assistance ; , 
hristmas season, and was around a 

A service of intellectual assistance to priso! 

Lr ter 


Gene\ a 


ers of war is being established by the 
Bureau of 
The Swiss Federal Council has 


national Edueation of 1 True Exchange 
Switzerland. 
given a grant of 10,000 Swiss francs to 
service and the International Bureau invites small, but any 
the ministries of public instruction in nor 
belligerent countries to contribute toward it it The idea of barter must be worked into 


The details as to just what will be done ar 


carrving on this activity could be 
assessment might drive away 


he teachers who most need the services of the 


correspondence, so that it will be under- 


not yet available; the announcement from the od that.one of our poets. can contribute a 
International Bureau says 

“The bureau will place itself especially at tl 
disposal of members of the teaching professio1 
and of students who are priso! lt Che bedfast may fill scrapbooks with clippings 


will endeavor to be useful to all those on whom 


lines that can serve as one full year’s dues 
1 for our joint greeting card; another 
yute lessons in art or some craft. 

iers of war 
sermons, or jokes, or crossword puzzles to 


devolves the duty of transmitting culture ft other members. 


the generation of tomorrow and who may b« nee the very nature of our clientele pre- 
able to utilize the enforced leisure ances of being self-sustaining, it will 
to prepare themselves for their future task, be necessary . to from 
or to complete their studies either the school authorities, with paid secre- 

This activity was authorized by the man- 
agement committee of the bureau in a resolu- 
tion adopted at its meeting of December 16, h another 
1939. It is to be coordinated with the work who are “superannuated.” 
of the International ted Cross Committee yften terminated their services with reluctance, 
less abruptly to be sure. Many per- 


of captivity 
obtain sponsorship 
tarial assistance, or an existing group of organ- 

teachers, or we may join forces 
néglected group, the teachers 


They, too, have 


in favor of prisoners of war, and will not dupli- 
cate the efforts of any other organization 

The bureau explains further: 

“It is our hope that other governments nd would be less tempted to patronize them 
them feel like. recipients. of charity. 


yn age would be able and willing 


their disabled fellow teachers, 


will follow the example of the Swiss Federa 
Council and that teachers’ organizations and 
educationists will give 
to their interest in the humanitarian work and 
undertaken by the bureau. They juainted. with each other. 
thus bring help and moral encouragement to 
those who, having served their country, find 

themselves forcibly separated from the hom« on would be 
land.” enlarged organization would be 


groups would have common problems 
tangible expressior adjusting to a change in ways of living, 
many cases would be personally ac- 
The president of 

Association has 


would 
the State Retired Teachers’ 
attended our meetings and thinks the connec- 


suitable. The common pur- 


ABEL -ducation for Leisure.’’ 


Some Results 


As a medical worke n the field of teache 
health, I am interested not only in increasig 
but of ime 
whether it } 


the quantity or the 
proving life’s qualit 
longer or shorter, it have been happig 
The tangled emotiog 
of the disabled teacher, who has been officially 
pronounced unfit to cor her life wor 
helping 
discovering fg 


th which she «& 


and more worth whil 


can be at least partly 
to understand herse 
herself the positive gil 
her fellow 


go on, she may act ASSIisSt 


When they appreciat« and even depend 
upon her for contributi she still can make, 
it brings a joy which the able-bodied ‘¢ 
scarcely fathom 

One of them, bedfast, who has made he 
despite han that woul 


make you and me quit, wri “T sew 


adjustment 


crochet, write bits of poetry, entertain friend 
and read western and adventure stories (for 
vicarious activity In short, I just live, ang 
Summer ang 


summer shrinking into winter—and try 


enjoy spring stretching into 


l 


get the best from this old and lovelv world, 
* 
The Negative 
(Concluded from page 

recently wrote an article on the cooperativg 
venture in this State 

The purchasing agents of the State college 
have an organization that meets once a month 
All group purchasing is done either through 
the State agent or through one of the colleges 
which buys for the whole group. We have 
been able to cut the cost of purchasing, and 
there is no way to purchase cheaper thaw 
through the joint action of associated colleges 
We also have a cooperative organization @ 
department 
idmissions use the sam 


our registrars. Our personnel 
and our directors 
blanks. 

For years we have granted scholarships 
together. All scholarships granted in Cole 
rado to high-school students by the Sta 
institutions are called “joint honor schola 
ships.’””? These may be used in any one of fh 
six colleges, and a student. may transfer from 
time. H 
scholarship is good in the other college. 

We have a joint catalog of our combine 
libraries in Denver. . We constantly exchang 
books and use the joint card catalog that 
at the central office. 

We have all the 


from a co yperative 


one college to another at any 


advantages that ace 
endeavor. There ha 
heartaches and jealo 
om compulsory unifie 
control. We b 
lieve in the American way of doing thing 
We believe in the integrity of each individ 
the other colleges in & 


been none of the 
that usually come 
We believe in democracy. 


college working wit! 
voluntary way. 

? McCain, James inseling in Com 
rado.. Occupations, The \ tional Guidance Magaal 
March 1940 
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